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LARGE  RICE  CROP  FORESEEN  IN  BRAZIL, 

Brazil  expects  to  harvest  a  rice  crop  in  1952-53  of  around  7,000 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  a  year  ago, 
according' to  a  report  from  the  American  Consul,  Porto  Alegre.  Production 
will  be  about  the  same  as  the  record  of  2. years  ago,  if  crop  conditions 
continue  favorable.    Most  of  the  crop  was  planted  from  September  to 
December  and  will  be  harvested  from  March  through  Ma3>". 

The  forecast  of  Brazil's  rice  acreage  .is  4,900,000  acres,  an '.area 
which  is  only  4  percent  larger  than  the  4,700,000  acres  of  the  preceding 
year.  ■  The  main  reason  for  the  expected  increase  in  production  is  favorable 
crop  conditions  in  the  3  States  of  largest  production,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Gerais, 


Table  I,    BRAZIL:    Rice  acreage,  yield  per  acre-,  and 
production,  averages  1936-50,  annual  1951-53 


1 

Yield      .  ! 
per 

:       acre  , 

Production 

Year  . 

Acreage  . 

:       Rough  : 

In  terms 
of  milled  1/ 

Average :  : 

1936-40  : 

1941-45  : 

1946-50  : 

1951  : 

1952  2/  : 

1953  2/  

1,000  : 
'       acres  : 

:         2,323  : 
3,042  ! 
4,290  : 
4,861  : 
:         4,700  : 
:         4,900  ; 

Pounds 

:         1,287  : 
:         1,409  : 
:    .     1,423  : 

1,443  : 
:        1,383  : 

1,429  : 

:     Million   ■  i 
:      pounds  ' 

i        2,989.1  •: 
:        4,285.8  s 
6,105.7  : 
:        7,015.2- : 
:        6,500.0  s 
i  7,000.0- 

•  Million 
:  -pounds 

:    •  1,943 

  2,786 

:    v  3,969" 
»■    '  4,560 
:  4,225 
:  4,550 

1/  Converted  from  rough  rice  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent. 
2/  Prel  lminary.  -  •  v 


Compiled  from  official  sources,  except  for  1952-and  1953.  ; 

• » 

The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Rice  Institute,  a  reliable  source  of  rice 
statistics  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  forecasts  tha't*  State's  rough 
rice  production  in  1952-53  at  1,320  million  pounds  harvested  from  an 
acreage  of  593,000  acres.    The  Institute  recently  has  revised  the  estimate 
of  last  year's  (1951-52)  rice  acreage  and  production  upward  from  552,000  to 
563,000  acres  and  1,213  million  to  1,257  million  pounds  of  rough  rice. 
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Thr  rice  acreage  of  Sao  Paulo  State  in  1952-53  is  estimated  at 
1,256,000  acres,  an  increase  of  14-0,000  acres  from  the  year  before.  The 
new  crop  of  that  State  has  not  yet  been  estimated,  but  the  harvest  should 
be  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  when  the  yield  per  acre  was  reduced 
by  drought. 

Exportable  supplies 


Export  availabilities  from  the  1952-53  crop  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil's  principal  rice-exporting  State,  are  estimated  at  300  million 
pounds  of  milled  rice,  provided  favorable  crop  conditions  continue  through 
the  March-May  harvest,    Now-crop  rice  probably  will  be  on  the  export  mar- 
ket in  September  after  provision  is  made  for  the  rice  requirements  of  all 
Brazil.    Despite  an  increase  in  the  rice  production  of  Sao  Paulo  State 
this  year,  rice  from  the  now:  crop  is  not  expected  to  be  available  for 
export,  .  .vv" 

Rice  stocks. from  the  1951-52  crop  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  State  at  the 
present  time  are  believed  to  be  at'  a  very  low  level.    In  addition  to  the 
large  volume  exported  to  foreign  countries  last  year, •  sizable  shipments 
were  made  to  Sao  Paulo  because  of  the  short  crop  produced  there  in  1951-52, 

Rice  exports  from  January  through  August  1952  from  all  Brazil 
(virtually  all  from  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  totaled  339  million 
pounds  of  milled  rice  compared  with  198  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1951.    More  than  four-fifths  of  the  exports  were  shipped  to 
Indonesia, 

Table  II,  BRAZIL $    Itice  (in  terms  of  milled) . exports, 
by  country  of  destination,  January-August,  with .comparisons 


Country  of 
destination 


United  Kingdom, 

Germany;  : 

Switzerland, 
Ceylon, •«..••««••««,! 

India  

Malaya.  

Portugal,..*,..*.,.,, : 
Union  of  So.  Africa. : 
French  West  Indies, . : 

Bolivia  

Br.  West  -Indies 

Chile  : 

Indonesia, 

Senegal.  : 

Peru.  i 

Canada, , , ,  , . : 

Other  countries 

,  ,, ,  T°t0-1/  lt  t  f  t.t  t  i.,r  » 


« 
1 

January-Ausus  t '  1/ 

194.8 

:  1949 

1950  ? 

1951  , 

!  1952 

.Million  pounds 

j 

0  ' 

:           0  : 

:       125  : 

59 

:  0 

5  .1 

0  : 

:          0  i 

9 

!  7 

3  : 

0      !               U  ! 

0 

{•  0 

36  1 

i  0 

:      .-    0  j 

...  0  - 

:  -  i  0 

127  k 

!.  0 

1          0  : 

...  ..0 

r  ■  0 

62 

!,           0  : 

:          0  : 

 0  vl 

1  0 

0  ' 

:,          0  i 

r        24  J 

.....   .0,  1 

5  0 

35  ' 

0  : 

:      .     0  s 

.0 

:  0 

13  ••: 

u           1    :          7  : 

•      X  • 

5  2 

2/  ; 

:   2/ 

1  J 

11  1 

..  .  4 

19  ' 

v            0  : 

•  y  ■ 

20  : 

:  9 

0  : 

;            0  : 

:           0  : 

0  :  • 

1  11 

A2  : 

0  : 

!          0  : 

0 

:  295 

33  : 

1  ■          0  : 

31  : 

0  s 

0 

0  : 

:           0  ; 

•       3/  ■ 

77  : 

0 

0  : 

:            0  : 

3/  : 

3  i 

3 

100  : 

2/  : 

17  : 

18  j 

!  8 

475  ' 

2  : 

■209  : 

198  ! 

'  339 

reported. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


pounds f  2/  If  any,  not  separately 
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Prices 

Not  only  have  the  heavy  exports  of  rice  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  State 
in  1952  reduced  stocks  but  also  the  quantity  available  for  consumption 
within  the  State  and  thus  have  occasioned  a  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
rice.    Because  of  the  sharp  increase  in  rice  prices  to  consumers  recently, 
the  local  branch  of  the  Federal  Price  Stabilization  Board  has  ruled  that 
wholesalers  will  sell  to  the  Rice  Institute  at  the  established  floor,  price 
a  quantity  equal  to  15  percent  of  their  shipments  to  markets  outside  the 
State.    Following  are  the  established  prices  to  wholesalers  for  the  prin- 
cipal types  of  polished  rice  in  60-kilogram  bags  placed  in  Porto  Alegre: 
Blue  Rose  Primeira,  Cruzeiros  24.0.00  (§9, BO  per  100  pounds)  and  Japanes 
Primeira,  Cruzeiros  235,00  ($9.59  per  100  pounds). 


Table  III.    RICE  (milled) :    Wholesale  price,  in 
Brazilian  markets,  December  30,  1952 


Rio  Grande  do  Sul  ' 

Sao  Paulo 

Grade  [ 

»  • 

Prices  \ 

i  Grade 

\  Prices 

Dollars  per  ' 
•  100  pounds  ; 

:  Dollars  per 
:  100  pounds 

Agulha  First  (long  i 
grain) 

Blue  Rose  First  : 

(medium  grain) 
Japanes  First  (short  : 
grain) 

•  15.92-16.33  ! 
;  12,36-13.06  : 
s  11.43-11.84 

Amarelao  Extra  (long  « 

grain) 

Agulha  Extra  (long 
:  grain) 

Agulha  Especial  (long  : 
:  grain) 

1  1 

:  19.60-20.41 
!  17.35-17.76 
:  16.94-17.15 

» 

Source:    Consular  Report, 


Rio  Grande  do  Sul's  exporters  are  reported  to  believe  that  because  of 
the  relatively  high  production  costs  there,  little  possibility  exists  of 
reducing  the  present  export  price  for  milled  rice  of  US$2 50. 000  per  metric 
ton  ($11.34  per  100  pounds)  f.o.b.  Rio  Grande. 

Prices  to  producers  in  that  State  will  be  established  in  March  before 
the  harvesting  begins.    For  rough  rice  from  the  1952-53  crop,  growers  are 
asking  a  minimum  price  of  Cr.  $120.00  per  50-kilogram  bag  ($5. SB  per  100 
pounds)  compared  with  Cr.  $105.00  (05.14  per  100  pounds)  for  the  previous 
crop. 
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WORLD  RICE  GROilERS  PRODUCE  RECORD  CROP 


World  rice  production  in  1952-53  (August-July)  is  estimated  at  a 
record  of  357,000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  as  compared  with  337,000 
million  pounds  a  year  earlier,  according  to  the  second  estimate  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  unusually  large  crop  this 
year  is  attributed  to  record  plantings  and  favorable  weather  in  most 
countries , 

The  previous  record  postwar  harvest  of  194-8-4-9  was  estimated  at 
342,000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  which  was  about  the  same  size  as 
the  largest  world  harvests  before  World  War  II,    In  comparison,  this 
season's  world  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  4-  percent  larger  than  the 
previous  postwar  high;  at  6  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  and  at  7  percent 
more  than  the  prewar  average  (1935-36/39-4-0)  outturn. 

Producers  of  all  the  Continents  increased  the  rice  acreage  even 
beyond  the  successive  gains  of  the  2  preceding  years.    In  contrast  with 
those  years,  when  adverse  weather  restricted  output,  the  weather  in 
1952-53  was  favorable  in  many  countries  of  production. 

Two  principal  reasons  for  the  outstanding  increase  in  production 
have  been  (l)  unusually  high  prices  paid  for  rice  in  1952  as  a  result 
of  shortages  in  importing  countries,  which  induced  growers  in  all  areas 
to  increase  plantings,  and  (2)  the  concerted  effort  of  world  organizations 
and  Governments  to  stimulate  rice  production.    The  Continent  showing  the 
largest  gain  is  Asia,  whose  1952-53  production  is  estimated  at  6  percent 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  3  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 
Excluding  China,  Asia's  production  is  estimated  at  224-, GOO  million  pounds 
of  rough  rice,  an  increase  of  12,000  million  pounds  over  the  preceding 
year,  and  15  million  pounds,  or  7  percent,  above  the  prewar  average  outturn. 
Increases  in  production  have  occurred  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia, 


The  principal  gains  in  production  occurred  in  the  heavy  rice-importing 
countries  of  Asia,    India  planted  one  of  its  largest  acreages  in  rice,  and 
weather  permitted  the  harvesting  of  larger  yields  per  acre  than  in  the  last 
2  years.    Production  increased  in  Japan,  Pakistan,  and  Korea,    Because  of 
the  harvesting  of  a  record  Philippine  crop,  that  country  probably  will  not 
need  to  import  rice  in  1953, 


Importing  countries : 
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In  Europe,  a  continent  usually  having  heavy  net  imports,  1952 
production  showed  another  increase  in  the  steady  postwar  expansion  of 
rice  cultivation.    The  rice  crop  of  France,  though  still  relatively 
small,  was  more  than  10  times  as  large  as  the  194-5-49  average,  while 
that  of  Greece  was  about  8  times  as  large.    Greece  formerly  imported 
nearly  all  its  requirements,  most  of  which  were  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  but  in  1952  that  country's  production  was  increased  to  approximately 
the  point  of  being  self-sufficient  in  rice.    Spain  and  Portugal,  2  countries 
which  imported  rice  until  1952,  again  have  large  crops,  from  which  some 
rice  is  expected  to  be  exported. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  principal  increase  in  production  of 
importing  countries  is  in  Cuba.    A  preliminary  estimate  of  280  million 
pounds  of  rough  rice  is  a  gain  of  50  million  pounds  compared  with  1951> 
an  increase  of  157  million  pounds  over  the  postwar  (1945-/+9)  average, 
and  237  million  pounds  compared  with  the  prewar  average  (1935-39)  outturn. 
The  production  of  Peru  is  not  expected  to  be  as  large  as  the  bumper  crop 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Exporting  countries : 

The  1952-53  production  of  the  world's  rice-exporting  countries  is 
estimated  to  have  increased  between  1,000  and  2,000  million  pounds  of 
rough  rice  as  compared  with  the  year  before.    The  major  gains  in  order 
of  quantity  are  in  Fiurma,  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  Italy,  Smaller 
crops  than  last  year  reportedly  are  being  harvested  in  Thailand,  Egypt, 
and  Mexico . , 

In  spite  of  this  increase  in  rice  production  in  the  importing  and 
exporting  countries  of  tho  world,  the  export  market  continues  strong 
and  it  appears  that  all  rice  available  for  export  will  find  a  ready 
market. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is 
based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Reports, 
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LARGE  PHILIPPINE  RICE  CROP  REDUCES  WORT  NEEDS 

■    Rice  will  not  be  imported  into  the  Philippines  during  the  first  half 
of  1953,  and  if  the  1952-53  crop  turns  out  to  be  as  large  as  expected, 
little,  if  any,  foreign  rice  will  be  shipped  in  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Manila 0    -The  reduction  in 
import  requirements  is  due  entirely  to  an  increase  in  this  year's  harvest. 
The  rice  crop  is  harvested  mainly  in  December,  and  harvesting  continues 
through  the  early  months  of  the  following  year. 

The  National  Rice  and  Corn  Corporation  (NARIC)  is  expected  to 
reexport  some  of  last  yearTs  rice  imports  at  a  financial  loss.  On 
February  24.,  1953 3  the  sale  was  approved  by  the '  Philippine  President  of 
55  million  pounds  (25,000  metric  tons)  of  rice  for  reexport,    This  rice 
was  a  part  of  the  139  million  pounds  (63, 1^2 'metric  tons)  imported  in  1952, 

The  production  of  a  larger  rice  crop  also  in  1951-52  than  was  fore- 
cast meant  that  some  of  the  rice  which  was  brought  in  to  fill  an  antici- 
pated deficit  was  no  longer  required.    The  shortage  in  rice  which  Govern- 
ment officials  and  many  in  the  trade  were  expecting  in  1952  was  due  to 
expected  losses  in  the  1951-52  crop  from  damage  of  the  rice  stem  borer. 
This  loss  was  difficult  to  assess  at  the  time  the  rice  was  purchased,  and 
it  proved  to  be  considerably  overestimated., 

The  1952-53  rice  crop  of  the  Philippines  is  estimated  by  the  Philippine 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Extension  at  6 ,.717*6  million  pounds  of  rough  rice 
(4., 700  'million  pounds  milled),  an  increase  of  4-7S09  million  pounds  (335 
million  pounds)  as  compared  with  the  year  before.    The  crop  estimates  of 
that  organization  for  1951-52  and  1952-53  are  computed  on  a  different 
basis  and  are  at  a  moderately  higher  level  than  those  of  previous  years. 
Figures  for  earlier  years  will  not  be  strictly  comparable  until  a  revision 
now  being  made  of  the  postwar  statistics  is  completed,, 

The  increase  in  production  this  year  is  due  to  (l)  favorable  weather, 
(2)  high  prices  to  producers,  (3)  improvement  of  internal  security,  (4) 
increased  effectiveness  in  the  control  of  pests,  and  (5)  assistance  from 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency , 


With  harvesting  nearly  completed,  increases  have  been  reported  in 
all  provinces,  except  one.    Production  dropped  14  percent  in  Central 
Luzon,  even  though  plantings  were  extended.    The  decline  was  due  to  the 
infestation  of  the  rice  stem  borer  and  lack  of  rain  in  the  early  months 
of  the  planting  season.    The  set-back  in  that  area,  a  contributor  of 
one-fourth  the  island's  output,  is  considered  only  temporary. 

Philippine  milled  rice  imports  during  1952  came  from  3  countries  - 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  the  United  States.    All  of  the  imports  of  139  million 
pounds  were  landed  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.    Earlier  plans  had 
called  for  the  importation  of  around  300  million  pounds,  but  because  the 
rice  crop  in  1951-52  was  larger  than  expected,  that  was  unnecessary. 


PHILIPPINES 


Milled  rice  imports,  by  country  of  origin, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1948-52 


Country 

of 
.Origin, 


Average 
1935-39 


194&  •    1949  •  1950 

■  um^mL  -.41  i  .~—iL»^— «*■ 
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;  0 
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,  .  .0 
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9 
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:  51 

41  ! 

0  : 

:  r(3,j 

66 

0  ! 

:  16 

24  ! 

i        0  : 

0 

:  0 

76  : 
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* 

0  J 

0  : 

.0  : 

0 

0 

!  22 

• 
« 

0  ! 

:         0  : 

:  0 

!  0 

36  . 

i  145 

• 
• 

87  : 

:  11 

:  241 

1  66 

Other  countries ....... . . .  :, 

:  22 

• 

0  : 

;         0  ■ 

:  0 

1  0 

117  1 

:  265 

• 

321 

:       11  - 

l  241 

139 

y    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics  and  National  Rice  and  Corn.  Corporation. 

The  NARIC  in  1952  reportedly  met  with  considerable  difficulty  in 
securing  commitments  for  imports  from  foreign  countries.    A.  temporary 
embargo  was  placed  on  exports  from  Thailand  early  in  the  year  and  alloca- 
tions of  Burma's  exportable  supplies  were  difficult  to  obtain. 

NARIC  held  three  public  bids  and  conducted  intensive  negotiations  in 
1952  before  it  was  able  to  secure  agreement  with  local  importers  for 
deliveries  of  271  million  pounds  (123,000  metric  tons)  of  rice.  That 
organization  secured  an  allocation  of  33  million  pounds  (15,000  tons)  from 
the  Thai  Government,  which  brought  to  304  million  pounds  (138,000  tons) 
the  total  of  expected  arrivals.    Despite  assurances  of'  NARIC  to  the  contrary 
it  was  believed  at  the  time  that  some  contracts  might  not  be  fulfilled 
because  of  continuing  uncertainties  in  the  sources  of  supply* 
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Even  with  the  importation  of  less  than  one-half  of  that  originally 
expected,  however,  the  supply  position  changed  from  a  problem  of  scarcity 
to  one  of  over-supply.    Sales  of  imported  rice  have  continued  to  be  slow, 
and  of  the  total  imports,  around  65  million  pounds  (30,000  tons)  remained 
unsold  as  of  mid^Jonuary  1953.    Consumers  prefer  the  native  varieties, 
which  have  continued  to  be  adequate, 

Philippine  rice  prices  during  1952  registered  contrasting  trends. 
Consumer  prices  were  lower  and  showed  less  fluctuation  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  while  prices  to  producers  reached  a  slightly  higher  level. 
Consumer  prices  declined  primarily  because  supplies  were  maintained 
throughout  the  year  through  increased  production  and  adequate  imports. 
Another  reason  for  this  decline  was  a  drop  in  the  prices  of  the  island's 
major  export  commodities  -  copra,  abaca,  and  tobacco  -  which  reduced  to 
some  extent  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public.    £lso,  NARIC  reduced  the 
retail  price  of  imported  rice  to  the  lowest  level  in  the  postwar  period. 

Since  the  start  of  1953f  consumer  prices  have  continued  to  move 
downward  significantly.    Killed  rice  Macan^  second  class  (same  grade  as 
listed  in  the  accompanying  table  on  Wholesale  prices)  was  selling  whole- 
sale in  late  January  at  §7e67  per  100  pounds 8    That  quotation  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  any  recorded  in  the  previous  postwar  low  prices  of 
1951  arid  1952.   '  -. 


PHILIPPINES:    Milled  rice,  monthly  opening  wholesale 
prices  'of  Macan,  second  class,  at  Manila,  per  100  pounds,  194-0,  and  194-8-52 
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2, 
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.  o 
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28  : 

11.74  ! 

i      11,24  : 
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10.83  : 
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2. 

33  : 

12.66  ! 

11.24  : 
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11.24  i 
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August.  ........ 

, . . . :  2. 

33 

:     13.18  , 

!     11,44  : 

8.00  i 

t    11 , 44  : 
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%  2 

34 

:  Unquoted 
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October,  

2. 
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!        "  ! 
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9  42  : 

:    11.44  : 
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November  ,  e . , 

2. 

32 

>        tl  . 

:     10.23  : 

9.82  ; 

:     9.94  : 
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December, ....... 

2. 

28  : 

>        11  • 

i       9,42  : 

9.82  : 

i     9.82  s 

8.20 

Average 

2. 

31  : 

i      11.23  : 

10.70  : 

8,33  i 

10.23  : 

9.59 

Bureau  of  Commerce. 


The  sharp  decline  in  consumer  prices  of  rice  has  brought  considerable 
concern  to  Philippine  rice  producers  who  wish  to  secure    Government  inter- 
vention to  halt  the  downward  trend.    The  argument  is  that  unless  prices  are 
maintained  at  attractive  levels,  growers  will  be  discouraged  from  cultivating 
rice,  thus  thwarting  the  Government's  efforts  to  make  the  Philippines  self- 
sufficient  in  that  cereal. 
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Prices  to  producers  in  1952  showed  loss  fluctuation  than  in  the 
year  before.    The  fact  that  they  reached  neither  the  high  .peak  nor  the 
low  level  of  1951  was  unusual  and  contrary  to  the  normal  seasonal  trend. 
The  relatively  high-price  level  in  the  last  2  months  of  1952  is  attributed 
to  a  large  harvest  in  Central  Luzon  where  late  June  rains  delayed  plantings. 

Prices  quoted  are  those  of  the  Cabana tuan  market  in  Central  Luzon, 
In  that  city  is  one  of  the  main  rice  markets,  and  prices  there  are  believed 
to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  central  area.    Prices  outside  that  area 
generally  are  lower,  especially  in  Mindanao  and  the  Cagayan  Valley  in 
north  Luzon, 

PHILIPPINES  %    Rough  rice,  prices  to  producers,  monthly  average, 
Ordinario  at  Cabanatuan,  per  100  pounds, 
1940,  and  1948-52 
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1/   Monthly  opening  prices. 

Bureau  of  Commerce, 
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JAPANESE  RICE  POSITION 


Rice  supplies  available  for  consumption  in  Japan  during  1953  will 
be  only  slightly  larger  than  in  the  year  before,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  American  Embassy,  Tokyo.    The  fall  rice  crop  of  1952,  exceeded 
the  preceding  harvest,  and  rice  imports  are  expected  to  continue  at 
about  the  same  rate, 

Japan's  1952  rice  harvest  is  estimated  at  27, 188.5  million  pounds 
of  rough  rice  (19,032  million  pounds  milled),  or  an  increase  of  2,414#2 
million  pounds  (1,690  million  pounds  milled)  compared  with  24-, 774.,  3 
million  pounds  (17,342  million  pounds)  in  1951,    The  crop  there  is  har- 
vested from  August    to  November, 

Heather  early  in  the  1952  rice  season  was  favorable  for  planting 
throughout  Japan,  and  transplanting  was  normal,. with  adequate  rainfall. 
Some  typhoon  damage  occurred  late  in  June  in  middle  and  west  Japan,  and 
heavy  rains  early  in  July  caused  flooding  on  the  seacoast.    In  most 
regions,  however,  growth  generally  was  favorable,  and  rather  high  yields 
were  harvested. 

The  original  goal  for  milled  rice  imports  into  Japan  during  the 
fiscal  year  1953  (April  1,  1953-March  31,  1954)  was  1,010,000  metric  tons 
(2,227  million  pounds),  as  announced  by  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture,   This  goal  reportedly  later  was  reduced  to  around  960,000  metric 
tons  (2^.116  million  pounds). 

Sources  of  desired  procurement  during  the  1953  fiscal  year,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  original  import  program  of  1,010,000  tons,  were  United  States, 
300,000  metric  tons  (661  million  pounds),'  Thailand,  300,000  tons  (661 
million  pounds);  Burma,  150,000  tons  (331  million  pounds);  Italy,  60,000 
tons  (132  million  pounds);  Spain,  60,000  tons  (132  million  pounds);  Taiwan, 
60,000  tons  (132  million  pounds),  and  other  countries  80,000  tons  (176 
million  pounds), 

The  goal  during  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  1952  of  1,000,000  metric  tons 
(2,204  million  pounds)  of  rice  imports  was  virtually  reached.  Actual 
imports  totaled  996,773  metric  tons  (2,197  million  founds).  Procure- 
ment of  that  quantity  was  difficult  because  of  the  severe  competition 
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for  the  limited  export  supplies  of  Burma  and  Thailand .    The  Government 
emphasizes  the  procurement  of  maximum  imports,  and  during  1952  premium 
prices  at  times  were  paid.    For  example,  late  in  1952  Japan  made  a  con- 
tract with  Formosa  (Taiwan)  for  40,000  metric  tons  (38,184,000  pounds) 
at  $252  per  ton  ($11,43  per  100  pounds),  reportedly  the  highest  price 
yet  paid  for  imported  rice. 


Table  I.    JAPAN:    Imports  of  milled  rice,  by  country  of  origin,  1952 


Countfcy  of  * 
origin 

• 

January  -  , 
March  \ 

April  -  , 

',  June 

'    July  - 
September  \ 

'  October 
[  December  , 

:  Total 

• 
• 

Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

>  Million 

:  Million 

s 

• 

pounds 

5  pounds 

:  pounds  ' 

pounds 

i  pounds 

• 

49  ' 

:             86  s 

45  : 

:  138 

:  318 

263  ' 

t            113  ! 

189  : 

122 

:  687 

20  :             12  j 

23 

:  58 

:  113 

0  ! 

:               0  - 

0 

!  16 

:  16 

0 

r               0  : 

0  : 

:            11  : 

;  11 

Ceylon  l/. ...... . : 

3  : 

:             22  : 

0  , 

:             0  : 

25 

United  States. . , : 

170  : 

:            125  ! 

169  : 

:          137  :  601 

0  : 

!.                 0  1 

0 

:  4 

v  4 

0  : 

:               0  : 

0 

:  3 

:  3 

0  : 

1             21  : 

21 

:  15 

:  57 

0  : 

!               0  : 

7  : 

:             7  : 

:  14 

106  : 

:            120  : 

8  1 

5 

1  239 

0  : 

:             21  ! 

61 

:            22  , 

!  104 

0  : 

.0  : 

0  : 

5  ' 

:  5 

611  : 

520  i 

523  ! 

1   f}  1  !^vi 

:  2,197 

1/  Repayment  of  loan  made  by  Japan  to  Ceylon  in  late  1951.  Ceylon  repaid 
with  rice  purchased  in  the  United  States, 


Source:    Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Japan, 

Rice  imports  into  Japan  have  increased  steadily  since  1949.  The 
2,197  million  pounds  imported  in  1952  were  231  million  pounds  larger  than 
in  1951 ;  717  million  pounds  more  than  in  1950?  and  exceeded  those  of  1949 
by  approximately  1,900  million  pounds.    While'  Thailand  and  Burma  have  been 
sources  of  about  the  same  volume,  the  yearly  increases  in  imports  have  come 
mainly  from  countries  outside  of  Asia. 

Of  those  non-Asiatic  countries,  the  United  States  is  by  far  the 
largest  supplier,  followed  by  Italy,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  when  weather  in 
that  country  has  been  favorable  for  the  production  of  a  crop  large  enough 
to  permit  rice  exports.    New  sources  of  supply  have  been  found  also  in  the 
last  2  years  in  such  countries  as  Ecuador,  Pakistan,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
Iran,  Portugal,  Belgian  Congo,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua. 
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Tabic  II.    JAPAN:    Rice  imports,  by  country  of 
origin,  1952  with  comparisons 


Year  '• 

Average  : 
;  1935-39  y\ 

1949  : 
July  -  s 
!      December  .? 

4 

•      1950  : 

1951  ' 

1952 

,  Million  ; 

Million  : 

tlailion .  i 

Million  s 

!  Million 

Burma  , : 

United  States, . . : 

Taiwan  ,.i 

Thailand,.  : 

Egypt.  : 

Korea,  : 

Italy  . ... : 

Spain  , . : 

Others 

:  pounds  ' 
:               2  i 

2/  i 
:        1,529  i 
:             68  : 
:        2/  : 
!  2,644- 

2/ 

:       2/  : 
:               2  : 

pounds  ; 
i               88  : 
:                 1  : 
:                0  ! 

126  i 
:  0 

>        3/  s 
0  ' 

:  0 

0  : 

:  pounds  : 
•          320  ! 
:      .    113  : 
0  : 

:          724  J 
:            54  ! 
:          198  : 
:             0  : 
:             0  : 
:           .71  : 

pounds  J 
:          362  i 
91  ! 

f          182  : 
\          823  : 
:          458  : 
•  3/ 
:            19-  i 
:             0  : 
:            31  : 

pounds 
"316 
:  601 
113 
687 

5  2/ 
l  0 
:  240 
:  104 
,{t/  136 

Total.... 

4,245  : 

215  j 

:       1,480  : 

:       1,966  : 

r  2,197 

than  500,000  pounds.    Lj  Includes  58  million  pounds  from  Tcuador, 
Compiled  from  official  statistics. 

The  supply  and  utilization  of  Government  rice  obtained  from ' collections 
and  imports -during  the  1951-52  rice  marketing  year  (November-October) "arc 
shown  in  the  following  table.    These  data  include  the  official  ration 
supplies  only,  as  information  on  farm  stocks  is  not  available,  ' 

Table  III,  JAPAN:  Supply  and  demand  of  rice  for  rationing,  in  brov/n  rice 
equivalent,  marketing  years  (November-October)  1951-52  and  .1952-53 


Supply  and  demand 

)  Indigenous  [ 

[  Imported ' \ 

Broken  ] 

Total  • 

1951-52  (estimated)  : 
Supply:  : 
Carry-over,  Nov,  1,  1951  ' 
Collection  and  imports  : 
Total »•«••»«• 

Million     . : 
:  pjounds  ! 

:         2,272  : 

8^6  : 

!  Million  J 
:  pounds  ; 

:          276  : 
!       2,088  ! 

Million  ' 
pounds  ! 

112  : 
120  : 

^  MilliorT'' 
:  l^pujid £ 

:  2,660 
:  10,614 

10,678  : 

1  2^64.j 

Demand :  : 

8,183  : 
256  : 
J&  : 

:       2,004  : 
40  : 

:          120  i 

7  ": 
136  : 
:             1  : 

10,194 

432 
168 

Total  i 

L  ^.2^164  j 

144  ' 

10,794 

1952-53  (planned) 

Supply:  ' 

Carry-over,  Nov.  1,  1952  ! 

Collection  and  imports  ; 
Total •,«••«.,.,..,«.•.< 
Demand :         *  : 

:  2,192 
9.094  : 

200  : 
2,265  J 

88  : 
181  : 

2,480. 
11^452 

11.286  ! 

!      .2^465  ! 

.  12^512  „ 

8,349  ! 
331  s 
175  : 

2,188  i 
;            22  j 
!    .     ,  52  i 

22  \ 

77  J 
2  : 

10,758 
:  430 
229 

Total  ; 

-    9,055  ! 

2,262  : 

101  : 

11 0 418 

Carry-over  Nov.-  1,  1953  ' 

2,231  : 

303  : 

2jl514 
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Japan's  average  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  during  the  1951-52 
marketing  year  reportedly  was  243  pounds  as  compared  with  24.0  pounds  in 
1950-51,    This  slight  increase  ttas  due  primarily  to  the  availability  of 
increased  quantities  of  imports  in  1952.    The  official  rice  ration  averages 
192  grams  per  person  per  day,  with  variations  according  to  age  groups. 
Rice  is  distributed  in  the  rural,  producing  areas  about  20  days  per  month, 
and  it  is  rationed  in  the  urban  areas  about  15  days  per  month. 

The  farmer  is  permitted  to  withhold  rice  sufficient  for  only  the :■* ' 
needs  of  his  family,    Urban  consumers  generally  supplement  their  rations 
with  blackmarket  rice.    In  1952,  the  proportion  of  rice  purchased  by 'the 
urban  family  in  the  blaclonarket  was  reported  at  29  percent,  as"  compared 
with  about  25  percent  in  1951.  ...... 

Table  IV,  JAPAN:    Estimated  Blactorkot  prices  1/  of  milled  • 


rice,  by  months,  1952 


Month 


January,  

February, 

March,  

April, , .  

May.  ............ 

June 

July.  

August  ,  , . , 

September, ...... 

October  

November.  

December. ....... 


'Yen  per  sho 
110  " 

10U 
106 
108 
110 

114 
119 
123 
124. 
119 
109 


ages  2/  ; 

Dollars  per  ' 

1  Dollars  per 

100_jDounds  '  J 

Yen  jper  sho 

:  l^Q_p,ouiids_ 

9.90  : 

153  •    '  1 

!           l/j. ,  22 

9.36  i 

i  151 

13,59 

9.54  : 

H7 

:  13.23 

9.72 

:  H5 

:  13.05 

9.90  : 

:  144 

:  12,96 

10.26  : 

:      ,  HI 

:  12.69 

10.71  i 

14.0 

:■  12.60 

11.07  J 

141 

:  12.69 

11.16 

1.41 

:  12.69 

10.71 

1  139 

:  12.51 

•  9.81  - 

137 

:  12.33 

;     139  r 

:"'  12.51 

1/  The  legal  price  was  87  yen  per  sho  (S7.83  per  100  pounds),  2/  Basecl  on 
a  survey  of  4-56  locations. 

1  sho  of  milled  rice  «  3.0864/-  pounds;  360  yen  -  ^1.00. 
Compiled  from  official,  sources, 

.  I  M  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASSfaff' 
Based  chiefly  on  the  farm  parity  indes,  the  official  purchase  price  of 

the  1952  rice  crop  was  set  at  7,500  yen  per  koku  ($6,30  per  100  pounds) 

for  third-  or  standard-grade  brown  rice.    This  was  7  percent  higher  than 

in  1951.    To  stimulate  early  rice  deliveries,  the  Government  paid  premium 

prices  for  deliveries  before  specified  dates. 

Effective  January  1,  1953,  the  official  price  of  milled  rice  to  con- 
sumers was  raised  from  87  yen  per  sho  ($7.83  per  100  pounds)  to  95  yen  per 
sho  (08.55  per  100  pounds)  for  indigenous  rice,  and  81  yen  per  sho  (&7.29 
per  100  pounds)  for  imported  rice.    The  imported  rice,  which  is  considered 
inferior  in  quality,  had  been  77  yen  per  sho  (;;ii6,93  per  100  pounds).  Rice 
from  the  United  States,  Taiwan,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  -however,  is  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  indigenous  rice  because  its  quality  is  considered  to 
be  satisfactory.  •  • 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

iii;(M?'£  0  STAT  ES  .DEPARTMENT   QF  AG;R:l:C  U  LT  U:RE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
W;A§  H  !  NjGTQ;N,  D;  C 


FR  5-53 


March  23,  1953 


THAILAND  EXPORTS  LESS  RICE  IN'  1952 


Rice  exports 
pounds,  a  decline 
to  a  report  from 
portable  supplies 
to  3,200  million 
mated  at  500  mill 
of  3,500  to  3,700 


from  Thailand  in  1952  are  recorded  at  3, \I$  million 

of  8  percent  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  according 
the  American  Embassy,  Bangkok.    Trade  sources  estimate  ex- 

from  the  1952-53  crop  for  export  in  1953  at  from  3,000 
pounds.    Carry-over  1952  rice  stocks  in  Bangkok  are  esti- 
ion  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice,  thus  making  a  total 

million  pounds  available  for  export  from  Thailand  in  1953. 


Table  I.  THAILAND:    Rice  (Milled)  exports,  by  country 
of  destination,  1952  with  comparisons 


Country  of 
destination 


m 

192 
173 


299 
131 

575 
33 
0 


Borneo 
Ceylon 
China, 

Hong  Kong  .  :  118 

India. .  :  692 

Indonesia. , . , , . . . . 

Japan.  * . . ,  , . 

Malaya  -  Singapore 
Philippines ....... 

Korea.  

Okinawa  

Saudi  Arabia.  i 

Other  Near  East,.,,.,: 

New  Guinea , , , . . ,  :  3/ 

Africa, . , . ,  : 

Netherlands  

United  Kingdom, 

Belgium, . ,'  '. . : 

West  Germany. 
Damaged  5c  C  Grade, ,  ,4  1 
Other  countries  : 

TntnT  • 

1/  93  mill  ion  pounds 
tination  unknown.  2/ 


2/ 


0 
52 

58 


67 
67 
58 
295 
194 
210 
721 
883 

14 
66 

K 
3/ 
112 

.163 
66 
10 

3/ 
124 


138 
„  ,61 
t  2.680:  3.270 
classified  as  "in 
93  million  pounds 


80 


2/ 

3/ 

2/ 
43 
133 

1: 
38: 
1 

3/ 

■■  86; 
transit" 


Govt,  to 
Govt. 


(Million  Pounds) 


68 
0 
0 

235 
507 

411 

782 

801 
243 


33 
0 

218 
390 
125 
344. 
495 
66 
•86 
13 
22 
2 
11 
0 

.  0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


1/ 


3/: 


0 
3 
0 

169 
1 

298 
313 
351 
0 

23 

o 
0 
9 
0 
35 
63 
,  7 
11 
5 


'Commercial 


Total 


;  44 
.  36 
0 

387 
391 
423 
657 
846 
66 
109 
:/  21 
22 
11 
11 
35 
63 
7 
11 
5 

2/ 


shipments  with  ultimate  des- 


classified  as  "in  transit"  shipments. 


y  If  any,  not  separately  classified,  ij  Near  East  and  Africa. 
Compiled  from  Embassy  reports. 
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Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  1952  exports  were  made  under  Governmcnt-to- 
Government  contracts,  and  41  percent  were  exported  in  commercial  trade. 
The  principal  countries  of  destination  were  Malaya,  Singapore,  Japan, 
Indonesia,  India,  and  Hong  Kong.    Exports  were  somewhat  evenly  divided  in 
the  4  quarters  of  1952,  with  28  percent  being  exported  in  the  first  quarter, 
23  percent  in  the  second,  28  percent  in  the  third,  and  21  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 


Table  III.  THAILAND:    Rice  exports,  cumulative 
by  month,  1949-52 


!     >  1949 

!  1951 

:  1952 

Month  1 

Volume 

.  Cumu- 

:Volume 

,  Cumu- 

: Volume  : 

Cumu-  . 

Volume  : 

Cumu- 

: per 
:  month 

lative. 

:  per 
._  month,,: 

lative, 

:    per  : 
month  : 

lativc! 

per  : 
month  : 

lative 

: 

Million" 

: Million: 

Million: 

:Miilion 

'Million: 

Million: 

Million:Million 

! pounds 

; pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

1  pounds 

pounds  : pounds 

January. , , . : 

226' 

:  144' 

:  264: 

:  313: 

February. , , : 

328 

:  554: 

204: 

348: 

:  409: 

673 

;  297: 

610 

March."  

!  346 

:  900; 

419: 

767' 

:  384 

:  1,057: 

:  276: 

886 

April  : 

309 

:  1,209: 

:  349: 

:  1,116: 

:  283: 

1,340' 

:  154: 

1,040 

May.  : 

i  224 

1,433: 

315: 

:  -  1,431' 

J  239 

:  1,579 

:  258:. 

1,298 

June. ,'  : 

•     ■  180 

:  1,613 

:  232: 

1,663 

:  167' 

:  1,746: 

310: 

1,608 

July.  : 

'  161 

:  1,774: 

197: 

:  1,860: 

265: 

2,011: 

303: 

1,911 

August. . . . . : 

"  96 

:  1,870: 

:  262 

:  2,122« 

331: 

2,342 

:  239: 

2,150 

September. . : 

212 

;  2,082' 

:  309: 

:  2,431 

:  259 

:  2,601: 

:  326: 

2,476 

October. . . . 

77 

:  2,159 

:  297 

:  2,728. 

:  266 

:  2,867: 

2,719 

November. . . : 

131 

:  2,290' 

:  259: 

2,987: 

:  262' 

:  3,129' 

:  229: 

2,943 

December. . , : 

390 

:  2,680: 

283: 

3,270: 

300: 

3,429: 

201: 

3,149 

Compiled  from  official  statistics. 


Official  prices,  ex-mill,  of  rice  in  government-to-governmor.t  trade 
on  October  22,  1952,  uerc  increased  for  white  rice  $14.00  per  metric  ton 
(64  cents  per  100  pounds),  and  for  white  broken  rice  $11,20  per  metric  tor. 
(51  cents  per  100  pounds).    All  govcrnment-to-government  sales  in  3.953  will- 
be  on  an  f.o.b.  basis  with  designated  Thai  firms  handling  the  mill-to-ship 
arrangements.    An  f.o.b.  charge  of  ^20.00  per  metric  tons  (91  cents  per 
100  pounds)  will  be  added  to  the  official  price  on  each  shipment  sold  under 
Government  contracts. 


Continued  - 
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Table  IV.  THAILAND:     Current  (March,  1953)  export  prices  of 

rice ?  by  grade 


Grade 


Government 
official 
ox-mill 


Dollars 
per 


Dollars 
per 


Governmcnt- 
to- 
Govornment 
Dollars  '  Dollars 
per      :  per 


Commercial 
f.o.b. 

Bangkok  

Dollars  '  Dollars 
per      :  per 


metric  ton:).00 

pounds  :metric  ton  S30C 

pounds  metric,  ton:  100  pounds 

100$  whole  rice 

»  a 

»  e 

:  156,30: 

7.11: 

© 

0 

0 

• 

mm  e 

• 

243.80: 

11.06 

5%  broken. ... 

:  154.70: 

7,02: 

174.70: 

7.92: 

235.70: 

10,69 

10%  broken. , , . 

:  150.50: 

6.83: 

170.50: 

7.73: 

231.50: 

10.50 

15%  broken, . , , ' 

146.30: 

6 1 64 : 

166,30: 

7,54: 

227.30: 

10.31 

20%  broken, , . . ': 

142.10: 

6.4-5; 

162.10: 

.  7.35: 

223.10: 

10.12 

25%  broken, . . . 

i  138,90: 

6.30: 

158,90: 

7.21: 

219.90: 

9.97 

35/j  broken. , , , : 

135. o0: 

6.16: 

155.80: 

'  7,07: 

216,30: 

9.83 

Broken  rice: 

Al  Super. . , . . . 

!  103.92: 

4.94: 

128 c 92: 

5.85: 

172.00: 

7.30 

Al  Special.... 

:  105.00: 

4.76: 

12 5c 00: 

5.67: 

168.08: 

7.62 

Al  Ordinary. . 9 

:  100,80: 

4,57: 

120.30: 

5. 43: 

163.88: 

7.43 

CI  Special. . , . ; 

79.52: 

3.61: 

■ 

111  ..30: 

-  5.05 

VC1  Ordinary. , , : 

76.72: 

3.48: 

0 

0 

108.65' 

4.93 

C3  Special. . . , ; 

57.12: 

2.59: 

• 

mm  9 

98.-05J  ■ 

4.45 

C3  Ordinary. , . 

:  55.72: 

2.53: 

• 

mm  c 

96.72: 

4.39 

Note:  White  rice  ||  to  35p  and  Al  brokons  based  on  Inducement  Permits,  which 
arc  still  at  ex-mill  prices. 

/v 
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CKlrL0K  IMPORTS  RICE  FROM  HEW  SOURCES 


Rice  imports  into  Ceylon  in  1952  of  895 : million  pounds  were  slightly 
larger  than  the  887  million  pounds  of  the  year  before.    Ceylon  obtained 
as  much  as  two-fifths,  or  364  million  pounds,  of  that  volume  from  countries 
other  than  the  traditional  sources  of  supply 0    Historically,  Burma  and 
Thailand  have  been  the  main  countries  from  which  Ceylon  has  imported  rice. 

•The  United  States  was  the  principal  alternate  source,  followed  by 
China,  Indochina,  and  Latin  American  countries.    In, contrast  with  94-  percent 
of  the  total  being  imported  from  Burma  in  1951,  last  year  only  56  percent 
of  the  total  came  from  that  country,  and  a  relatively t small  quantity  was 
imported  from  Thailand.    The  decline  in  imports  from v those  countries  was 
due  to  the  initiation  of  their  policy  early  in  1952  of  not  allocating  all 
the  surpluses  from  the  1951-52  rice  crops  to  the  importing  countries  as 
they. had  in  other  postwar  years,  thus  limiting  export  availabilities , 

Table  I.  CEYLON s    Rice  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
average  1935-39,  annual  194-3-52 


Country  of 
Origin 

"Average  ] 
jl935-39  ; 

1946    s  >949  s 

1950  : 

:    1951  ' 

1952 

^Million  : 

Million  ^Million  million 

.'Million  -Million 

:po\ 

mds_  i 

!  pounds  :pom 

ids    spoiuids  ; 

:  pounds  :i 

pounds 

Burma ............ 

• • • • • *i/ 

985 ! 

:        674 : 

610 ! 

. ..  8975 

!  831s 

497 

• 

202: 

:  23: 

119: 

139: 

:  0: 

34 

• 

23 

i         '  0: 

0: 

.  0: 

0: 

63 

• 

2/  ■ 

:  39:- 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0 

« 

2/  « 

i  0: 

0: 

:  56: 

13 

• 

2/  ' 

t  0: 

0; 

0! 

:  0: 

80 

United  States „ , . . 

y  « 

Os 

0: 

0! 

0: 

134 

0: 

:  181: 

111: 

62: 

:  0: 

0 

Other  countries 

• 
• 

• 

0 

0 

o 

• 

2/  ; 

0: 

0: 

0:  0: 

22 

Other  countries  . . 

• 

•  •  •  •  • 

0: 

• 

"l,2l8 

i  917: 

889: 

1,098: 

887: 

895 

mm^    —    — w  — —       —    -f/   J  — 

3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.  From  Italy. 
Source:    Ceylon  Customs  Returns, 


The  largest  quantities  from  the  customary  sources  -  Burma,  Thailand, 
and  Indochina  -  were  entered  during  the  first  half  of  1952,    Burma,  the 
main  supplier,  was  the  only  country  from  which  rice  was  imported  in  every 
month  of  the  year.    Th5.rty-f  ive  percent  of  the  imports  from  that  source 
came  in  during  the  first  quarter;  26  percent  in  the  second  quarter;  23 
percent  in  the  third  quarter,  and  16  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Nearly 
all  of  the  imports  from  Indochina  and  Thailand  were  entered  in  the  first 
half  of  1952, 


On  the  other  hand,  rice  was  first  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
June,  followed  by  entries  in  July  and  August,    These  were  followed  by  a 
relatively  small  quantity  in  September,  and  none  in  October  and  November; 
then  the  largest  volume  from  the  United  States  was  imported  in  December, 
All  of  the  imports  from  China  of  80  million  pounds  were  entered  during 
November  and  December  of  1952, 

Table  II.  CEYLON: '  Rice  imports,  by  country,  by  month,  1952  l/ 


Month  and 
quarter 


January  

February. ....... 

MEirch  .«...«.«..« 

First  quarter. 

April..  

May  . .  

June,  i  

Second  quarter 

July  .', ; 

August  

September, ...... 

Third  quarter. 
October. . .  , . . . . 

November, ....... 

December. ...... . 

Fourth  quarter 

1/  Preliminary, 
countries  in  Asia 


I/" From  Pakistan.    ^/"Tjisicd  as  from.  "Other  .foreign 


Million  sMillion 
pounds    : pounds 


Million 


21,9: 
73.0: 


172.8: 
22 ,  4  i 
50,1: 

131.0:  "  30.5 

20,2:  0 

39.6:  0 

113.1:  -   _0 

23.3:  ~0 

18,3:  16.8 

'     38. A:  '  0 

80.0:  •  16.8 


10.6 


14 


Million 
pounds 

0 
0 

 _.  0 

 0 

0 
0 

32*0 


20.0 
14.3 

J£*2 


o 

0 


133^8 


Other 
countries 

Million 
pounds 

2/ 


W 


12.5 
15,7 

hi  i 


24>7«  mi 


0 

2/  n.5 


o 

5/  62,5 
U  39.8, 


167..0 


Total 

Million 
pounds 

53.0 

106,0 
........31,3. 

58.5 
68,4 


4.0,2 
65,4 

23.3 
97.6 
127.3 


324J> 


^/  Less  than  50,000  pounds,    5/ .40.2 .Hill ion  pounds 
from  China,  and  21,5  million  from  "Other  foreign  countries .in  America." 
6/  From  China.  .... 


Source:    Ceylon  Customs  Returns, 
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Ceylon  in  postwar  years  has  imported  ah  average  of  approximately 
4.00,000  long  tons  (900  million  pounds)  of  rice  annually.    In  1953,  more 
than  two-thirds  ox  that  amount,  or  270,000  tons.  (605  million  pounds), 
are  to  be  secured  under  a  long-term  trade  agreement  with  Red  China  in 
exchange  for  rubber  and  other  commodities. 

Allocations  granted  to  Ceylon  by  Burma  so  far  for  the  first  half 
of  1953  are  60,000  tons  (134  million  pounds)  on  a  Government-to~Govcrn~ 
mcnt  basis,,  and.  30,000  tons  (67  million  pounds)  in  private  trade.  The 
Ceylorese  Government  is  also  negotiating  with  Thailand  for  the  purchase 
of  50,000  tons  (112  million  pounds)  of  rice. 

The  price  of  rice  allocated  from  Burma  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1953  reportedly  will  be  around  fe  60  per  long  ton  (07. 50  per  100  pounds) 
as  compered  with  h  50  and  h  55  per  ton  (06,25  and  06,8c;  per  100  pounds) 
during  the  first  and  second  semesters  of  1952,  respectively,    The  price 
of  rice  from  China  under  the  long-term  agreement  is  fixed  at  £  54  per  ton 
(06,75  per  100  pounds). 

The  average"  e#  &  f,  price-  of  all  imported  rice  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1952,  as  calculated  from  the  Cej^lon^ustO^  was 
rupees .841,4.^  per  long  ton  (07.89  per  100  pounds).    The  average  price 
of  rice  from  Burma  was  Rs,  790,08  per  long  ton  (07*41  per  100  pounds), 
and  that  from  China  Rs,  772,19  per  long  ton  (07.24  per  100  pounds),  as 
compared  with  Rs.  924.11  per  long  ton  (0^.66  per  100  pounds)  from  the 
United  States. 

There  were  no  wholesale  or  retail  sales  of  imported,  unrationed  rice 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1952w    The  Government,  however,  continued  to 
sell  imported,  rationed  rice  at  the  subsidized  price  of  2.6  certs  per 
pound.    This  price  has  been  ±n  effect  since  December  1,  1950,  when  the 
subsidy  on  rice  was  raised,  thus  decreasing  the  price  of  rationed  rice 
from  Rs.  30  (3*15  cents  per  pound)  to  Rs.  0.25  per  measure  (2,6  cents 
per  pound) , 

As  a  result  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  rice  that  developed  in  Ceylon 
when  rice  imports  were  cut  off  during  the  early  part  of  World  War  II, 
Ceylon  began  a  program  of  Government  rationing.    The  rice  ration  from 
194-2  to  1944  fluctuated  between  l/2  measure  and  1  measure  per  adult 
(1  and  2  pounds)  per  week.    Between  1944  and  September  1952,  it  varied 
bet-woer  1  and  1%-  measures  (2  and  2-|  pounds)  per  week.    At  that  time,  it 
was  reduced  to  1  measure  (2  pounds)  per  adult  per  week. 

The  over-all  cut  of  1/4  a  measure  (l/2  pound)  in  September  1952 
reeluccd  the  rations  of  specified  categories  of  Ceylon's  population  as 
follows : 


Type  of 
Consumer  / 

• 

Manual  worker . ,  ; 

Adult.  . .  ; 

Child  : 

Infant  : 


 jjation  per  week 

__,g£ior  to  Sent.  1952 
Measures      s  Pounds 


I-1- 

ii 
1 

1/2 


3 

2i 

2 

1 


Effective  Sept.  1952 


Measures 

H 
1 

3/4 
1/4 


Pounds 
2 

1* 
1/2 


- 

If  a  population  of  7,500,000  (1950  estimate)  consumed  an  average 
of  1-J-  to  2  pounds  of  rice  per  person  per  week,  the  rate  of  consumption  of 
rationed,  subsidized  rice  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  to  800 
million  pounds  a  year. 

In  contrast  to  the  low  price  of  subsidized  rice,  the  retail  price  of 
domestically  produced  rice  rose  in  the  last  quarter  of  1952  from  Rs,  1.10 
per  measure  to  Rs.  1.25  per  measure  (from  12  to  13  cents  per  pound).  The 
rice  shortage  which  caused  this  price  increase  was  due  to  several  factors 
(l)  the  over-all  cut  in  the  subsidized  rice  ration  by  \/\  measure  (one- 
half  a  pound)  in  September  1952,  (2)  the  discontinuance  of  wholesale 
sales  of  imported  rice  to  the  trade  effective  October  3,  1952,  and  (3) 
a  ban  on  the  sale  and  transport  of  imported  rice  without  a  permit.  The 
current  (March  10,  19$3)  retail  price  of  domestic  rice  is  Rs.  1.20  to 
1.50  per  measure  (13  to  16  cents  per  pound). 

Domestic  rice  sold  wholesale  during  each  month  of  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1952  at  from  85.00  to  90.00  rupees  per  80  measures  of  rice  ($11.16  to 
$11.81  per  100  pounds).    The  domestic  rice  crop  supplies  about  one-third 
of  domestic  consumption  requirements. 

Because  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  rice  in  the  . world  market^* 
the  CejT-lonesc  Government  is  conducting  a  campaign  not  only  t  o  increase  the 
domestic  production  of  rice  but  also  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  that 
cereal  in  Ceylon,    The  services  of  the  Food  ancl  Agriculture  Organization 
have  been  obtained  to  help  improve  the  domestic  cultivation  of  rice,  and 
the  consumption  of  supplemental  foods,  particularly  wheat  flour,  is  being 
encouraged, 

1  rupee  -  21  cents 

1  measure  -  2, pounds 

1  long  ton  -  2,24.0  pounds 
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WASHINGTON,  D  C 


FR  7-53 


May  25,  1953 


THAILAND  RICE  POSITION  IN  FIRST  QUARTER 


First  quarter  developments  in  Thailand's  rice  trade  of  1953  were  high- 
lighted by  a  decline  in  exports,  limited  Government  contracts,  continued 
large  stocks  at  mills,  large  commercial  purchases  by  South  Korea,  and 
noticeably  increasing  resistance  on  the  part  of  foreign  buyers  to  the  current 
high  export  prices  of  rice. 


Exports 


Rice  exports  d 


IIP!  ryy 


the  first  quarter  totaled  700  million  pounds,  a 


decline  of  21  percent  from  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.  This 
lag  in  exports  is  attributed  mainly  to  (1)  a  reduction  in  Government-to- 
Government  contract  shipments,  which  were  93,000  tons  (205  million  pounds) 
less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  and  (2)  a  delay  in  the  adoption  of 
a  firm  Government  export  policy  in  1953.    January  shipments  in  particular 
were  far  below  the  corresponding  month  in  1952, 

Table  I,    THAILAND ;  Rice  (milled)  exports,  by  country  of 
destination,  1952,  and  January-March  1953 


Country  of       s  Govt. 
destination      'to.  ; 
.'  ,„'„ ■  Govt, 

s  Millions 
:  pounds  : 
Borneo,  ..........  .  s  44- • 

Ceylon. ,  , ,  s  33 ' 

Hong  IC ong . .  >  .;        218  s 

India.  .  '  s  390s 

Indonesia. . ....... s  125s 

Japan  s  344° 

Malaya-S ingapore . . ;         49  5  s 

Philippines ....... s  66; 

Korea. ...... . . . . t  86s 

Okinawa. . „ . , . . .  . . . s  13  s 


■..January-March,  1*253, 


Commer-  . 
cial  ■■  " 

Miliion"'r 
pounds  s 
" 0s 
3s 
169  s 
Is 
298  s 
313  s 
351s 

0s 
23  s 
8; 


Govt. 


i/ 


3/ 


Total  : 

O 

Millions 
pounds  s 
44s 
36  s 
387; 
391s 

423  s 
657  s 
846  s 

66  s 
109  s 

^1  o 


Comraer- 


Govt.  v  s 

cial 

D 

Millions 

Million  s 

"Million 

pounds  ; 

pound 

s  s 

pounds 

16s 

0  s 

'  16 

0s 

0s 

0 

102; 

s/;:. 

84  s 

186 

"  0:» 

0 

0; 

22; 

22 

20  s 

108; 

128 

171; 

k/ 

80s 

251 

0; 

0s- 

0 

0s 

54  s 

54 

0s 

0; 

0 

continued 
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Table  I  (continued) 

0  O  O  O  O  A 

•  o  e  e  o  » 

Near  East  . .  :  24:  9°  33  s  02  7s  7 

New  Guinea  :  lis  0;  lis  0:  2:  2 

Africa  .......  s  0;  35:  35:  0s  13:  13 

Netherlands  ;  0:  63:  63:  0:  13:  13 

United  Kingdom. ...  %  0:  7;  7:  0:  0:  0 

Belgium  0s  lis  11?  0:       ^/      s  4/ 

Other  countries. . , :   fit:    .  8:     ; ;    Ss  lj____J5j  6 

Total...  :     1.&9:       1.299;  "ITl^g/     55T"^T59Q:  700 

1/  93  million  pounds  classified  as  "in  transit.51    2/  Includes  nin  transit" 
shipments  of  41  million  pounds ,  mostly  to  Japan,    3/  98  million  pounds 
classified  as  "in  transit."    y  Includes  "in  transit"  shipments  of  16 
million  pounds  mostly,  to  Indonesia.    5/  Includes  45  million  pounds  of  1952 
allocations  shipped  in  January  of  1953, 

Compiled  from  Embassy  reports. 

Table  II.  THAILAND:  Total  rice  exports,  January-March,  1952  and  1953 

Month  !  1952  \  1953 

  ^  ,  °       „  .^.--n-       O   .  i.     -r  -i  i   I  -■  r-mr 

i     Metric    s  Million      s    Metric       :  Million 
°     ions       ;  pounds       :    tons  s  pounds 

January  :  140,020      s  309  :  32,297  :  182 

February..............:  134,372      :  297  s  101,751  s  224 

March. ................. ;  127,208  j  281  :  133,332  294  _ 

Total  ;  402.100      :"  "  887"  j "  317.380  T       "700  ,.„' 

Sources    Bangkok  rice  exporters. 

Table  III.  THAILAND:  Rice  shipments  under  Government  allocations . 
January-March  and  April  7,  1953 


o 

Country        0       Allocation  0°      ■    Shipments  *     Balance  due 

_^    c  o  a 

:  Metric    :  Million  :"" Metric"  T  Million:    Metric*  Million 

:  iPJJS.       5  pounds  :  tons  :  pounds  :    tons    s  pounds 

British  territories?  320,000  :  706  :  111,220  :     245  :  208,781s  461 

Japan. .......... ..s  215,000  s  474  s      9,015  :       20  s  205,985:  454 

Korea  (signed         s  s  s  s  i  •  s 

April  7) . .  :__,..50,000  :  110  :   s  :     50,000s  110, 

_..  Total  ...s  585^000  ;  1,290  8  120.235  :      265  s  464o766s  1.025 


Sources  Bangkok  rice  exporters. 
Allocations 


At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1953  only  535,000  tons  (1,179  million 
pounds)  out  of  a  contemplated ~800, 000  tons  (1,764  million  pounds)  had  been 
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allocated  on  a  Government-to- Government  basis.    These  were  limited  to  the 
British  territories  in  Southeast  Asia,  320,000  metric  tons  (705  million 
pounds),  and  to  Japan,  215,000  tons  (47/+  million  pounds).    On  April  7, 
South  Korea  was  allocated  50,000  tons  (110  million  pounds)  for  the  remainder 
of  the  first  half  year,  with  further  allocations  to  be  negotiated  after 
July  1. 

The  British  territories'  contract,  signed  February  2,  guarantees 
delivery  of  170,000  tons  (375  million  pounds)  at  the  official  prices  pre- 
vailing at  the  end  of  1952,  with  the  remainder  at  prices  subject  to  rene- 
gotiation. 

India's  original  request  for  200,000  tons  (441  million  pounds)  was 
reduced  to  160,000  tons  (353  million  pounds)  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Indian  representatives.    Final  approval,  however,  has  been  held  up  pending 
settlement  of  a  15,000-ton  (33  million  pounds)  allocation  of  1952,  and  of 
the  terms  of  delivery  on  1953  shipments. 

Other  requests  for  allocations  on  a  Government-to-Govermient  contract 
basis,  and  on  which  no  known  action  has  been  taken,  are  as  follows  in  metric 
tons  (million  pounds  in  parentheses)?    Indonesia,  200  (441) $  Taiwan  (Formosa), 
150  (331) |  Ryukyu  Islands,  60  (132);  Ceylon,  50  (110) 5  Macao,  50  (110) 5 
Saudi  Arabia,  40  (83),  and  Norway,  4  (9),  making  a  total  of  554  (1,221). 

During  February  the  Government  Rice  Office  commenced  buying  rice  for 
Government  contracts  under  the  new  iJ5  to  1"  inducement  scheme.    Under  this 
system  the  millers  receive  a  quota  to  erport  1  ton  of  rice  in  commercial 
trade  for  every  5  tons  they  provide  the  Rice  Office  at  controlled  prices. 
In  the  first  quarter  the  Rice  Office  purchased  210,000  tons  (463  million 
pounds),  but  issued  only  31*000  tons  (68  million  pounds)  of  inducement- 
quota  rice, 

Rice  stocks 

Rice  stocks  in  Bangkok  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  at  an  unusually 
high  level,  according  to  market  sources.    Milled  rice  stocks  on  January  1  were 
estimated  at  150,000  tons  (331  million  pounds)  plus  a  paddy  stock  of  100,000 
tons  (220  million  pounds).    Stocks  continued  heavy  throughout  the  quarter 
reportedly  due  to  the  Thai  Government's  hesitancy  in  allocating  rice  to 
importing  nations. 

Salg s _  % 0  S outh_ Korea 

Of  significance  were  the  large  commercial  purchases  of  South  Korea  in 
late  February  and  early  March,  A  total  of  35,000  metric  tons  (187  million 
pounds)  are  known  to  have  been  purchased,  not  including  any  portion  of  the 
Government  allocation  of  50,000  tons  (110  million  pounds), 

This  sudden  demand  for  Thai  rice  is  reported  to  have  absorbed  most  of 
the  outstanding  commercial  quotas  and  necessitated  the  issuance  ox  special 
?,non- inducement"  quotas  to  nbonafide!i  exporters  at  a  premium  of  ('35  a  metric 


ton  0)1.59  per  100  pounds).    Actually,  approximately  22,000  metric  tons 
(49  million  pounds)  were  shipped  to  South  Korea  in  March,  and  the  remainder 
is  believed  to  have  been  exported  in  April.    South  Korean  purchases  in  1952 
amounted  to  39,000  tons  (86  million  pounds)  on  a  Government-to-Government 
basis  and  10,575  tons  (23  million  pounds)  in  commercial  trade. 

Prices 


Well-informed  trade  sources  report  that  resistance  by  importing  countries 
to  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  Thailand  rice  is  increasing  and  that  this 
is  causing  much  consternation  on  the  part  of  millers  and  exporters.  Com- 
plaints have  been  received  also  concerning  the  quality  of  recent  shipments 
which  in  many  cases,  i^ere  badly  infested. 

Official  Government-to-Government  f.o.b, ,  vessel  prices  prevailing 
since  late  October  1952,  together  with  average  nominal  commercial  prices 
during  the  first  quarter  of  3.953,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Thailand s    Rice  export  prices  -  f.o.b,  vessel,  Government-to-Government, 
and  average  commercial,  first  quarter,  1953 


Quality 


Government-to-Government 


Commercial 


'    Dollars  per 

s    Dollars  per  ° 

Dollars  per 

s  Dollars  per 

;  metric  ton  1/ 

%    1Q0  -pounds  % 

metric  ton 

;  100  pounds 

Whole  rice 

c 

©  a 
o  • 

a 

100/",  .  ...  o  «...  a  .  < 

•  o 

•  a 

244.50 

s  11.09 

;  174.70 

:              7.92  s 

233.00 

:  10.57 

W%  broken. 

s  170,50 

:             7.73  : 

228.80 

s  10.38 

s  166.30 

•             7 , 54-  * 

224 . 60  • 

t  10.19 

20$  broken  , 

, :  162.10 

t             7.35  : 

220.40 

s  10.00 

:  158.90 

*             7  #  21  o 

217.20 

:  9.85 

35%  broken. .... , 

:  155.30 

:             7.07  s 

214.10 

:  9.71 

Broken^  rice 

0 

• 

•  • 

© 

:  128.92 

:            5.85  : 

166.00 

:  7.53 

%  125.00 

:             5.67  : 

162.00 

:  7.35 

Al  Ordinary.  .*«..;, 

1 1  120.60 

s             5.48  : 

158.00 

7.17 

• 

•    « 

•  —  • 

110'iOO 

•  4.99 

CI  Ordinary  « 

«  • 

o                                      —  • 

108.00 

s  4.90 

© 

o  » 
•  0 

96,00 

c  4.35 

• 

•  • 

•  —  • 

94c  00 

2  4.26 

1/  Includes  520.00 

f.o.b.  charges. 

First-quarter  commercial  rice  prices  for  contract  grades  ranged  between 
$55  and  $62  per  metric  ton,  (§2*49  to  02.81  per  100  pounds)  over  the  official 
Government-to-Government  f.o.b.  prices.     In  January  and  early  February  white 
rice,  5-percent  broken,  sold  for  around  |230  a  metric  ton  ($10,43  per  100 
pounds).    Prices  increased  slightly  in  late  February  as  a  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's announcement  that  no  Government  allocation  would  be  made,  or  export 


-  5  - 


licenses  issued^  pending  investigation  of  the  damage  to  the  harvested  crop 
by  unseasonal  rains. 

The  trend  of  increasing  prices  received  added  impetus  by  the  large 
purchases  of  commercial  rice  by  South  Korea  which  absorbed  a  Izrge  portion 
of  the  available  export  quotas'.    In  the  closing  days  of  February,  5-percent 
rice  was  quoted  in  the  vicinity  of  0234-  a  ton  (§10.61  per  100  pounds)  or 
about  O60?00  (02.72  per  100  pounds)  over  the  official  Government-to -Govern- 
ment f.o.b.  price. 

Prices  continued  at  the  same  high  level  throughout  Inarch.    On  March  27 
the  export  price  of  Thai  rice  reached  an  all-time  high  with  contract  grades 
(white" rice)  offered  at  062  to  063  (02.81  "to  $2,86  per  100  pounds)  over 
Government  contract  prices.    The  new  turnover  business  tax  of  1  percent, 
which  went  into  effect  on  March  27 ,  attributed  partly  to  the  slight  increase. 

Resistance  by  foreign  buyers  to  these  high  prices,  however,  reportedly 
forced  commercial  prices  downward  during  April,    Five-percent  rice  on  April  25 
had  dropped  to  about  )232  a  ton  (010,52  per  100  pounds)  or  |58  (02.63  per 
100  pounds)  above  Government  prices. 

Outlook 

In  view  of  the  depressed  paddy  prices  and  the  credit  position  of  a 
majority  of  the  farmers,  production  of  the  1953-54-  rice  crop  is  not  expected 
to  exceed  the  1952-53  harvest.    The  present  financial  position  of  the  farmers 
should  not  encourage  them  to  increase  their  acreages. 

Although  the  1953  exports  are  not  expected  to  drop  below  the  1952  volume, 
well-informed  trade  sources  predict  a  gradual  decline  in  the  demand  for  Thai 
rice,    The  complete  loss  of  the  Philippine  market  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Ceylonese  and  Indian  Governments  are  pointed  out  as  examples  of  a  possible 
future  downward  trend-    Also,  recent  shipments  of  low-quality,  infested  rice, 
which  have  resulted  in  claims,  may  have  some  damaging  effect  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  Thailand  rice  exports. 
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World  rice  production  in  1952-53  (August- July)  was  the  largest  on 
record  l/.    The  total  rough  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  3 54-,  100  million  pounds, 
4  percent  larger  than  the  previous  postwar  high  of  34-2 ? 000  million  pounds  in 
1948* -49,  and  5  percent  more  than  the  337,700  million  pounds  of  1951-52, 
according  to  the  third  estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  The 
1948-49  production  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  largest  world  harvests 
before  World  War  II, 

In  terns  of  milled  rice  (rough  rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  70 
percent),  world  production  in  1952-53  is  estimated  at  124  million  short  tons 
compared  with  120  million  tons  in  194^-49,  and  118  million  tons  in  1951-52. 

Rice  acreage  was  increased  wherever  this  season's  weather  permitted 
throughout  the  areas  of  the  world  in  which  soils  and  climate  are  adaptable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  cereal.    Moreover,  weather  in  1952-53  "was  favorable 
in  many  countries,  in  contrast  with  the  previous  2  years  when  adverse  weather 
restricted  output. 

By  continent,  the  jargest  crop  increases  are  in  Asia.,  where  92  percent 
of  the  world's  1952-53  rice  output  was  and  is  being  harvested.  Excluding 
China,  that  Continent's  total  outturn  is  estimated  at  222  million  pounds  of 
rough  rice  (78  million  short  tons  milled),  a  gain  of  5  percent  or  2,.l  million 
tons  milled  over  the  preceding  year.    The  principal  increases  in  order  of 
volume  are  noted  in  India,  Japan,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Indonesia.,  South  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and  Taiwan.    Only  in  Thailand  and  Ceylon  are  crops 
smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Total  production  in  Asia's  3  major  exporting  countries  -■  Burma,  Thailand, 
and  Indochina  -  is  estimated  at  4.0,000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  (14  million 
tons  milled),  or  about  the  same  as  in  1951-52.    The  increase  in  the  production 
of  Burma  was  offset  by  a  decline  in  Thailand,  and  Indochina's  crop  is  believed 
to  be  about  the' same  as  a  year  earlier 

1/  A  review  of  the  1952  world  trade  in  rice,  together  with  a  discussion  on 
world  trade  prospects  for  the  current  year,  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  22,  1953, 
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In  Europe 5  production  increased  again  in  all  countries  where  rice  is 
grown,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal*    That  Continent's  total  production  in 
1952  of  3,700  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  (1,3  million  tons  milled)  compares 
with  3,300  million  pounds  (1.2  million    tons)  in  the  preceding  year,  and  an 
average  of  2,/+00  million  pounds  (800,000  tons)  before  World  War  II.  tkelj$ 
France,  Greece,  and  Spain  again  harvested  the  largest  crops  on  record.  \ 
Portugal  planted  a  record  acreage  in  rice,  but  unfavorable  weather  reduced 
the  production  below  that  of  last  year. 

The  total  harvest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  estimated  at  15,700 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice  (5.5  million  tons  milled),  which  is  J+  percent 
of  the  1952-53  world  crop.    Rice  acreage  planted  in  both  North  America  and 
South  .America  shows  a  further  expansion  from  the  acreage  of  a  year  earlier, 
the  rice  areas  there  having  increased  steadily  since  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II e    These  continents  now  are  planting  more  than  double  the  prewar 
acreage  in  rice  and  are  harvesting  more  than  twice  the  volume  prior  to  World 
War  II. 

In  North  America,  favorable  weather  in  most  of  the  countries  resulted 
in  increases  in  per-acre  yields.    The  largest  gain  in  production  was  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  acreage  increased  only  slightly,  and  per-acre  yields 
were  the  highest  on  record.    The  next  largest  increases  in  order  of  volume 
were  in  Cuba,  Panama,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  El 
Salvador,    Lack  of  rainfall  during  the  planting  season  reduced  Mexico's 
acreage  planted  in  rice,  and  although  larger  yields  were  harvested  than  in 
the  year  before,  production  was  smaller. 

Rice  acreages  increased  5,n  all  the  countries  of  South  America,  with  the 
exception  of  Peru,  where  floods  at  the  time  of  planting  prevented  some  land 
from  being  planted  in  rice,    The  total  production  of  South  America,  however, 
is  only  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  primarily  because  of  a  poor  crop  in 
Brazil.    In  several  countries  weather  was  beneficial  for  the  production  of 
good  rice  crops,  particularly  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  In 
Brazil,  however,  which  produces  about  two-thirds  of  South  /merica's  crop, 
dry  weather  in  the  northeastern  and  central  States  reduced  the  yield  per  acre. 
Although  Brazil's  acreage  was  increased  in  1952-53,  the  harvest  is  estimated 
at  about  the  same  as  in  3.951-52, 

Drought  in  some  areas  of  Africa  reduced  rice  production  below  that  of 
last  year,  though  the  rice  acreage  harvested  in  1952-53  is  believed  to  be 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Lack  of  water  in  Egypt  during  planting- 
was  responsible  for  a  sharp  drop  in  rice  acreage,  even  below  the  reduced 
acreage  of  the  preceding  year,    Per-acre  yields  in  Egypt  were  below  average, 
and  that  country  harvested  the  smallest  rice  crop  since  1937, 

Growing  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  production  of  a  good  crop  in 
Australia,  and  rice  acreage  and  production  exceeded  that  of  a  year  earlier, 
but  were  not  so  large  as  in  1950-51. 

(Notes    For  previous  world  rice  crop  estimates  of  1952-53,  see  ''World  Rice 
Crop  Forecast  at  Record  Level,"  (first  estimate),  and  "World  Rice  Growers 
Produce  Record  Crop,5'  (second  estimate),  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  Nov.  10? 
1952,  and  March  2,  1953 J 
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International  trade  in  rice  in  1952  continued  approximately  at  the 
same  level  as  in  the  year  before,  according  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,    Total  exports,  including  reexports,  of  11,050  million  pounds 
in  terms  of  milled  rice  compare  with  11,075  million  pounds  in  1951,  the 
postwar  high,  and  the  average  of  20,000  million  pounds  in  the  prewar 
(1936-4-0)  period.    Exportable  supplies  available  during  1953  are  esti- 
mated at  a  total  4  percent  larger  than  exports  in  1952, 

fe22?!yj1^.>cpj^brjiesi:    A  feature  of  the  1952  world  trade  in  rice 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cotmtries  coming  into  the  market  as 
exporters.    This  trend  occurred  in  most  areas  of  the  world  outside  of 
Asia  and  is  expected  to  continue  in  1953. 

The  reduction  in  the  1952  exports  of  the  surplus  countries  of  Asia 
was  offset  by  a  sharp  increase  in  shipments  from  North  America,  and  also 
by  a  gain  in  exports  from  countries  in  Furope  and  South  /merica.  Rice 
exports  from  Africa,  primarily  Egypt,  were  markedly  below  those  of  19 51, 
and  Australia  exported  less  rice  than  in  the  year  before,  > 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  world's  rice  exports  were  from'  countries 
in  Asia,    Four-fifths  of  these,  or  nearly  60  percent  of  the  world  total, 
were  from  the  nRice  Bowlt:  -  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Tndochina  -  whose  exports 
totaled  only  6,570  million  pounds  as  compared  with  6,950  million  pounds 
in  the  year  before.    Though  exports  were  larger  in  Burma,  they  declined 
in  Thailand  and  Indochina,    In  contrast  with  prewar  years,  Burma1 s 
exports  were  J+5  percent  of  the  prewar  average,  Thailand Ts  were  3  percent 
larger,  and  Indochina's  were  only  15  percent  of  those  exported  before 
Ylorld  War  II, 

Rice  exports  from  China  in  1952  are  estimated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4-00  million  pounds,  of  which  approximately  80  percent  went  to  India 
and  20  percent  to  Ceylon,    These  were  substantially  larger  than  in  1951, 
while  Taiwanfs  (Formosa)  rice  shipments  were  at  about  the  same  level. 
Available  information  indicates  exports  from  Iran  were  substantially  less 
in  1952  than  in  the  year  before. 
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North  America  ranked  ne;cb  as  a  supplier  of  rice.    The  pronounced 
gain  in  exports  occurred  in  the  United  States,  where  shipments  increased 
61  percent,  and  in  South  America,  exports  increased  in  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
and  Uruguay.    Argentina  and  Colombia,  usually  about  self-sufficient  in 
rice,  exported  important  quantities  in  1952, 

Exports  from  Spain  increased  substantially  in  1952,  and  Portugal 
for  the  first  time  exported  a  significant  amount  of  rice. 

Importing  countries ;    IJhile  the  total  e::ports  from  Asia's  surplus 
countries  declined,  imports  into  the  deficit  countries  of  that  Continent 
increased  substantially  compared  with  the  previous  year,    Japan  again  was 
the  world's  largest  importer  of  rice,  followed  by  Indonesia,  India,  Malaya, 
and  Ceylon, 

Rice  imports  declined  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  that 
Continent's  total  in  1952  being  only  53  percent  of  the  previous  year's 
imports,    Germany  took  the  largest  volume,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Belgium,    Less  rice  was  imported  also 
in  North  America  and  South  America, 

!i^-^I!i^^^£a^J^^l?.53:    Total  exportable  supplies  of  rice  in  1953 
in  the  world's  surplus  countries  are  estimated  at  about  lv  percent  larger 
than  in  1952,  provided  Ceylon  secures  from  China  all  the  600  million  pounds 
under  contract  in  the  1952  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries. 
Export  supplies  from  Burma  are  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  and  in 
Thailand,  because  of  the  withholding  of  last  year's  crop  for  export  at 
high  prices,  the  carry-over  stocks  plus  the  1952-53  crop  will  permit  the 
exportation  of  a  larger  volume  in  1953, 

Heavy  surpluses  will  again  be  available  for  export  from  the  United 
States,  Italy,  and  Ecuador,  and  rice  will  again  be  shipped  from  countries 
such  as  Spain,  lladagascar,  Iran,  Iraq,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,    Because  of 
small  crops  it  is  expected  that  rice  will  not  be  exported  from  Egypt  and 
Brazil  in  1953. 
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WORLD  IMPORTABLE  RICE  SUPPLIES  INCREASE  ■  IN  1953 


•  J  or  Id  rice  supplies  available  for  export  during  1953  are  estimated  at 
around  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  according  to  the  Foreign  Agric- 
ultural Service.    Total  supplies  are  estimated  at  11,300  million  pounds, 
excluding  reexports,  as  compared  with  10,700  million  pounds  exported  in  1952. 

Heavy  year-end  stocks  in  the  principal  exporting -area  of  Asia,  together 
with  increasing  supplies  from  several  newly  surplus  countries  outside  of 
Asia,  are  important  factors  in  the  gain  in  world  export  availabilities. 
Larger  rice  crops  in  1952-53  accounted  for  increases  in  oilLj  a  few  of  the 
surplus  countries. 

The  tendency  in  1953  will  likely  be  to  reduce  carry-over  supplies  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  on  account  of  (1)  a  substantial  carry-over  -of  the  1951-52 
crop,  (2)  a  desire  to  dispose  of  the  larger-than-average  quantity  of  rice 
damaged  this  season  in  open  storage,  and  (3)  increased  prodiiction  in  some 
importing  countries  of  Asia  in  1952-53. 

The  carrjr-over  rice  stocks  of  Thailand  and  Burma  at  the  beginning  of 
1953  were  larger  than  at  any  time  since  Uorld  Mar  II,  and  exceeded  consider- 
ably those  in  early  1952.    The  Korean  war  in  1950  had  caused  a  sudden  strong- 
demand  for  rice  in  the  1951  world  market,  thus  causing  these  countries  to 
increase  export  commitments  to  a  maximum,  with  the  result'  that  supplies  at  the 
beginning  of  1952  were  virtually  exhausted. 

At  the  outset  of  1952,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  in  the  importing 
countries  of  Asia  was  especially  strong,  Thailand  and  Burma  reduced  substantial- 
ly the  volume  allocated  on  a  Gcvernment-to-Governraent  basis,  apparently  to 
obtain  higher  prices.    As  a  result,  considerable  of  the  surpluses  available  at 
the  beginning  of  1952  were  not  exported,  and  carryover- supplies  were  reestablished 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Reportedly  there  is  increasing  confidence  among  Asiatic  buyers  that  world 
exportable  supplies  are  coning  into  a  better  balance  with  Fdnimum  demands,  and 
resistance  is  beginning  to  build  up  to  the  current  high  price  of  rice.    The  full 
force  of  this  trend  is  now  expected  to  become  apparent  in  about  October,  when 
prospects  for  the  1953-54-  harvest  can  be  fully  appraised. 
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RICE  (in  terms  of  milled) s    Exports  from  principal  countries 
of  supply,  averages  1936-40  and  1946-50,  annual 
1951-52,  and  estimated  exportable  supplies,  1953 


Continent 
and 
country 


Average 


••1936-4-0  '1946-50  : 


1951    1  1952 


6,504s 
3,233s 
2,920: 
2,367- 
1,427s 

2/    .  ! 
59- 


ASIA: 

Burma,  

Indochina. ........ 

Thailand  

Korea. ,  , . 

Taiwan ( Formosa) , . . 

China.  

Iran ,,*,.•««..««* 0 
Estimated  total..., J_  16^^60 

Europe  :  s 

Italy. ..,,..«.,«« ,  °      ■.  j)36 

Spain  . 2/  ' 

Estimated  total, . , , : 
UESTERN  IIEinsngRE  : 
NORTH  AliERICAo  "  : 

Mexico  ,  • 

Nicaragua, 

United  States  t 

Estimated  total, . . , • 
SOUTH  AMERICA:  : 
Argentina. ........ : 

Brazil  ,  • 

British  Guiana,,.,: 

Ecuador, , ,  : 

Uruguay,  : 

Surinam, 
Estimated  total,,..j> 
Total  W,  Hemisphere  : 
AFRICA : 

Egypt , 

Madagascar, , . . . 
Estimated  total, 
Australia, ....... 

WORLD  TOTAL 


Million  Million  :  Mill  ion  sMillions 
:E?J1£!£ls    ;  pommels    °P2H£i?.  ° 


2,147s 
247- 
1,920= 

2/  1 

51s 
2/  : 

177  s 


2,796:  2,924- 

726:  497  s 

3,427s  3,148  s 

2/      :  0: 

227s  232: 

150:  400: 


Export 
supplies 
1953  1/ 

Million 
pounds 

3,100-3,300 
500 

3,500-3,700 
0 

50-100 
600 
70 


7,841-    7p266j__  8, 000-8 y 400 

c  c 

492:       607s  600-800 
126: 


348: 

193  s 

<* 

509  s 

0 

770: 

• 

""800-1,000 

19  s 

0 

47: 

« 

.  • 

2. 

• 

• 

4s 

0 

V  2 

11: 

18: 

12: 

15 

962s 

1,082: 

1,700 

_-214l 

1.026:  ' 

„JL*1P6l^ 

1.760: 

1.7» 

s/ ; 

3» 

3/  I 

17: 

20-65 

83- 

321: 

363  s 

475: 

0 

34s 

52: 

68; 

62: 

65 

26: 

123* 

15- 

126: 

120-170 

4s 

12: 

23: 

28: 

30-40 

11: 

8: 

_22s 

10 

158: 

5.46-  . 

482: 

727s 

„  ,  .m-350 

414- 

1,572* 

1.588: 

2,497: 

2^000-24.00 

• 

279^ 

« 

548: 

• 

692: 

35s 

0 

15: 

85: 

568: 

70S: 

13?: 

100 

2Q: 

63: 

70: 

4£s  . 

70 

3/7*661: 


.  6,820:    10 T 716:  10.713:  11,000-11.700 
1/Preliminary,    2/~liiports  exceeded  exports.    37~Tess  than  500,000 
pounds , 


Prepared  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  and  current  crop  and  trade 
information. 


Exporting  countries :    Burma !s,  record  postwar  harvest  of  1952-53  plus  an 
important  carry-over  from  the  old  crop  is  expected  to  result  in  shipments 
dur5.ng  1953      significantly  above  those  of  recent  years.    Exportable  supplies 
are  estimated  at  around  3,300  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled.    Even  though 
the  demand  for  Burmese  rice  in  some  countries  may  be  less  than  in  1952,  it 
appears  likely  that  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  shipments  at  prices 
as  high  as  those  in  1952  until  the  size  of  the  1953-54  surplus  is  deteri;iined. 

It  is  the  custom  for  large  quantities  of  rough  rice  in  Burma  to  be  stored 
in  the  open  after  harvest  in  November,  through  the  dry  season,  which  normally 
ends  toward  the  middle  of  Hay.    Usually  little  damage  occurs  to  the  stored 
rice,  and  milling  is  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon.  Because 
of  heavy  rains  in  February  of  this  year,  damage,  to  rough  rice  was  heavier  than 
usual,  and  as  a  result,  the  quality  of  the  rn.il3.ed  rice  available  for  expert 
is  below  even  the  relatively  poor  quality  of  that  exported  in  other  postwar 
years.    Host  of  this  damage  did  not  result  in  a  total  loss,  but  rather  it 
produced  an  off-color,  yellow  milled  product. 

In  Thailand,  the  1952-53  harvest  was  smaller  than  in  the  year  before, 
but  sizable  carry-over  supplies  from  the  old  crop  were  available  at  the 
beginning  of  1953,  in  contrast  with  the  previous  year  when  the  year-end  stocks 
were  virtually  exhausted. 

Exports  from  Taiwan  (Formosa)  are  expected  to  be  reduced  sharply  in  1953 • 
An  unexpected  shortage  in  rice  developed  in  that  country  during  the  first 
half  of  1953,  reportedly  because  of  the  withholding  of  rough  rice  stocks  by 
producers.    Some  rice  has  been  imported  on  a  loan  basis  from  Japan,  but  a 
like  quantity  will  be  returned  later  in  the  year.    Supplies  are  expected  to 
return  to  normal  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  the  time  the  November  crop  is 
marketed,    The  quantity  that  Japan  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
be  imported  from  Taiwan  during  1953  was  around  130  million  pounds,  of  which 
a  part  has  already  been  imported. 

Good  crops  were  harvested  in  Iran  in  the  fall  of  1952,  and  exportable 
supplies  in  1953  should  be  substantially  larger  than  last  year's  exports. 

Record  supplies  in  Italy  are  available  for  export  in  1953,  and  Spain1 s 
surplus  is  larger  than  the  record  of  the  late  1930' s  before  rice  production 
was  reduced  by  the  Spanish  Civil  \7ar,    Greece  in  1952  not  only  increased  rice 
production  to  meet  domestic  needs,  but  also  has  available  for  export  in  1953 
around  4-0  million  pounds  of  rice.    According  to  information  from  Japan,  a 
Japanese  company  has  contracted  for  11  million  pounds  of  rice  from  Turkey 
for  shipment  in  June  and  July.    This  is  a  short-grain  rice  similar  in  size  and 
taste  to  the  Japanese  type. 

In  contrast  with  substantially  larger  surpluses  for  export  in  1953  in 
the  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe,  total  export  availabilities  in  the  western 
Hemisphere  are  expected  to  show  a  substantial  reduction  compared  with  1952. 


-  u  - 


This  is  due  primarily  to  drought  conditions  in  parts  of  Brazil,  where  a  poor 
crop  is  expected  to  be  only  about  sufficient  for  domestic  consiinption.  In 
all  the  other  South  American  countries,  exportable  supplies  of  rice  are  as 
large  or  larger  than  last  year. 

Excellent  crops  are  being  harvested  in  Ecuador  and  Peru,  and  Argentina 
produced  another  record  crop  this  season.    Rice  exports  from  the  United  States 
are  expected  to  be  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  3.952. 

Import  requirements ;    Uorld  demand  for  rice  in  1953  has  not  been  so  keen 
as  in  the  first  half  of  1952,  when  the  withholding  of  supplies  in  Thailand 
and  Burma  for  higher  prices  set  up  a  highly  competitive  market  for  availabili- 
ties in  the  surplus  countries  outside  of  Asia,    The  United  States,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Ecuador,  Spain  and  lesser  exporting  countries  found  a  ready  market  for  all  avail- 
able supplies. 

The  demand  for  imported  rice  was  particularly  urgent  in  Ceylon,  which 
normally  has  secured  rice  supplies  from  Thailand  and  Burma  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year.    Late  in  1952,  Ceylon  entered  into  an  agreement  with  China  to 
secure  600  million  pounds  of  rice  annually  at  relatively  low  prices  in  exchange 
for  rubber,  thus  reducing  the  demand  from  the  other  exporting  countries  by 
that  amount. 

Planned  imports  into  Japan  are  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  1952,  and  those 
°^  I'klaya  probably  will  not  show  a  significant  change.    Import  requirements 
of  rice  in  Kjorea  are  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  level,  but  Indonesia  will 
require  fewer  rice  imports  in  1953.    A  new  feature  in  that  country's  imports 
of  1952,  as  has  been  true  in  Japan  since  it  began  its  postwar  importation  of  rice 
in  1950,  was  the  receipt  of  rice  from  several  new  non-Asiatic  sources.  These 
included  Brazil,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Argentina. 

Pace  imports  into  the  Philippines  are  not  needed  this  2rear,  in  contrast 
with  last  year's  imports  of  139  million  pounds,    That  country  produced  a  crop 
sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  and  has  scheduled  for  reexportation 
around  55  million  pounds  of  1952  imports. 

Due  to  continued  expansion  in  rice  production  in  the  countries  of  South 
America  and  Central  America,  import  requirements  in  those  areas  continue  to 
decline.    Larger  harvests  now  not  Only  supply  domestic  needs  in  virtually  all 
of  the  South  American  countries  that  were  dependent  on  rice  imports  a  decade 
ago,  but  also  furnish  sizable  amounts  for  export.    From  time  to  time  increasing 
quantities  from  these  countries  are  being  made  available  for  export,  especially 
Argentina,  Colombia,  and  Peru. 

Venezuela  may  be  self-sufficient  in  rice  in  195-4?  as  &  result  of  a  further 
expansion  in  the  acreage  planted  in  the  spring  of  1953.    Its  rice  import  re- 
quirements in  1953  are  expected  to  be  held  to  at  least  the  reduced  level  of 
last  year.    Plans  in  Cuba  arc  for  another  siibstantial  increase  in  rice  production, 
and  in  certain  areas  of  Central  America „  programs  reportedly  are  under  way  for 
increases  in  production  with  a  view  to  exporting  rice. 


The  demand  for  rice  in  the  countries  of  Europe  does  not  appear  to  be  re- 
turning to  anywhere  near  the  prewar  (1936-4-0)  level  (for  European  Rice  imports 
in  1952,  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,,  June  22,  1953)..    Rather  than  showing 
an  increase  in  1952,  import-  declined  about  40  percent  below  those  of  1951, 
and  were  only  about  one-fifth  of  prewar  average  imports,    Eice  imports  into 
Europe  may  have  been  detracted  by  the  strong  demand  in  the  deficit  countries 
of  Asia,  and  to  the  inability  of  securing  rice  readily  from  the  exporting 
countries  of  the  world.— By  L,  Thelma  Jillahan,  based  in  part  on  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service  reports. 
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,  DtPAMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  t  August  1;7,  19^3 

.   CUBAN  RIC2  IMPORT  QUOTA  OF  1953-5U 


Cubans  preliminary  -rice  import  quota  for  the  1953-5U  (July-June) 
quota  year  was  established  by  the  Cuban  Government  at  l4,61.!.0,000  Spanish 
quintals  (Ml  million  pounds)  and  announced  in  Decree  No.  1778  of 
July  1,  1953*    The  decree  set  1,390,000  quintals  (lUl  million  pounds)  of 
rice  as  the  preliminary  deficit  low-duty  quota  in  addition  to  the  basic 
low-tariff  quota  of  3, 250,000  quintals  (330  million,  pounds)*  . 

Import  requirements  of  milled  rice  in  Cuba  during  the  July-June 
1953-5U  year  were  reported  to  be  arrived  at  statistically  in  the  following 
manner* 


Milled  Rice 


•  Stocks,  July  1,  1952 
Imports,  -July .1,  1952-June  2?>  1953 
Domestic  crop,  1952-53 

Stocks,  July  1,  1953 

Consumption,  1952-53 
Est,  domestic  crop,  1953-5k  ■ 


Spanish 

Million 

Quintals 

Pounds 

1,000,000  ; 

1    •  101 

5,206,.000  ; 

'    •  528 

1,000,000  ; 

!  163 

8,006,000  i 

812 

850,000  i 

;  86 

7,156,000 

:  726 

1,800,000  j 

>,  183 

5,35Mo6 

:   .  5u3 

3,250,000  < 

s  330 

2,106,006  j 

:  213 

1,3*39, 966  i 

i  11*1 

3,250,000  j 

:  330 

Us  639, 960  : 

!  Ml 

Basic  quota  of  GATT 
Remaining  deficit,  1953-5^ 

66  percent  of  deficit 

Plus  basic  quota 

,  Preliminary  rice  quota,  l<?53-$k 

Or  in  round  figures  -     61*0, 000  quintals  {hll  million 
.        pounds)' as  established  by.  Decree  1778,  July  T,  1953* 

Decree  No.  1778  of  July  1,  stipulated . further  that  the  quantity  of 
rice  of  the  July- June  1952-53  quotas  which  entered  Cuba  after  June  30, 
1953,  should  be  deducted  from  the  new  preliminary  rice  quota.  Accordingly, 
in  Resolution  No.  312,  dated  July  20,  and  published  July  28,  the  quantity 
of  !|10,000  quintals  (1*2  million  pounds)  was  deducted  from  the  preliminary 
rice  quota,  of  1|,6I40,000  quintals,  as  that  pertaining  to  quotas  announced 
for  the  rice  quota  year  1952-53  and  entered  into  Cuba  after  June  30,  1953- 


From  the  4,230,000  quintals  (lj.29  million  pounds)  remaining  after 
the  above  deduction,  126,900  quintals  (13  million  pounds),  or  3  percent 
of  hs 230,000  quintals,  also  was  deducted.    In  Decree  1660  of  July  kg 
1953,  3  percent  of  the  basic  and  preliminary  quotas  was  set  aside  as  a 
reserve  rice  fund  (for  further  e::planation,  see  Resolution  Three  in 
translation  of  Decree  1668  contained  in  this  circular).    The  balance  of 
4,103,100  OjUintals  (4I6  million  pounds)  is  to  be  distributed  by  individual 
quotas  among  the  Cuban  importers  of  rice  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Decree  No.  1668. 


The  1952-53  quota  of  rice  authorized  for  import  into  Cuba  at  the  low- 
duty  rate  was  5^500,000  quintals  (558  million  pounds).    Rice  arrivals 
into  Cuba  during  the  1952-53  quota  year  (July-June)  according  to  ships1 
manifests  (preliminary)  totaled  521  million  pounds  as  compared  with  496 
million  pounds  in  the  preceding  quota  year,  and  with  an  average  of  5?5 
million  pounds  during  the  5-year  period . ended  June  30,  1952.    Of  the 
total  arrivals  in  the  1952-53  quota  year,  99  percent  was  imported  from  ■■ 
the  United  States,  and  1  percent'  from  the  Dominican  Republic, ' Italy, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Canada. 


CUBA:    Milled  rice  arrivals,  by  months, 
quota  years,  July  1$kl  -  June  1953 


Month 


19U7-U8  j 

.  19hQ-k9 

:  19U9-50  . 

i  1951-52  . 

:  1952-53 

Million  ; 

Million  • 

:  Million  : 

:  Million 

:  Million  : 

illion 

pounds  : 

,  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds  : 

'  £ 

ounds 

12  : 

!.  12 

:          25  i 
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\  76 

95 
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!                 3  ! 
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27 
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\          97  - 
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hz 
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i  h9 

1         .99  1 
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h9 
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98 
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6k 

115  ! 

77 

85  : 
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53  i 
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 m  \ 

s  267 

358  ■ 

:         529  : 

s  359 

:  329 

!  71 

!              93  ! 

i  75 

15 

^7 

8  ; 

1  51 

:           7  1 

61  • 

;         3h  i 

ho 

35  I 

37 

s          12  - 

:  51 

1  29 

37 

'     30  1 

i          19  : 

2J4  ; 

t          26  - 

1  26 

25 

'  100 

:          21  - 

!      ■          13  ! 

!  17 

!           21,  • 

5 

37  j 

29  »« 

1    ■  3 

:             2  - 

:            9  : 

38 

'•   218  i 

i  228 

:  152 

:  232 

I  137 

:  192 

612 

!           510  : 

761 

'         U96  ' 

•  521 

July. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

July-De  c  emb e r 
January " " ' 
February, 
March 
April 
May 
June  > 

Janua  ry- June 

Total 


1/    Subject  to  revision. 

Compiled  from  ships1  manifests  (preliminary  data). 


Rice  imports  in  the  last  half  of  the  quota  year  (January- June)  were 
distributed  fairly  evenly  throughout  the  period  except  for  a  sharp  drop 
in  May  when  importers  were  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  which  would  permit  the  direct  entry  of  an  additional  500,000 
quintals  (51  million  pounds)  of  rice  without  first  going  through  the 


Free  Zone  of  the  port  of  IJatanzas,    Decree  No*  1449,  published  in  the  Official 
Gazette  on  June  3D,  1953,  to  this  effect  cleared  the  way  for  renewed  importa- 
tions during  the  month  of  June* 

CUBAt    Rice  imports,  by  country  of  origin, 
Januarys June  1953,  with  comparisons  ■ 


Country  of 
origin  


Average 


IQ/n  5  1052  1/  ^ary-June  1/ 
m&     j  ggg  ¥  i    1952     i  1953 


Million 
pounds 


Hillioh  :  lalHon  j  Million  :  Million 
Percent  i  pounds    j  pounds    :  pounds    j  pounds 
:  t  I  I 


United  States 

• 
• 

462  j 

!        91  1 

!  631 

t     471  j 

137 

• 
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Ecuador 

s 

31  i 

\        6  : 

i  0 

:     2/  : 

0 

• 

0 

Chile 

t 

6  j 

1  ! 

!  2 

S           0  ! 

0 

• 

0 

Mexico 

'  t 

3  i 

1      1  1 

l  0 

:        0  • 

0 

0 

Other  countries 

• 
• 

8  ! 

:         1  s 

8 

:        2  : 

2/ 

»?/ 

6 

Total 

• 

 ... 

510  : 

100  j 

64.1 

:     473  : 

137 

■  t. 

192 

pounds  from  Dominican  Republic. 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  except  as  noted*   .•       ..  • 

Regulations  governing  the  buying  operations  of  Cuban  rice  importers 
during  the  1953-54  rice-import  quota  year  are  set  forth  in  a  translation  of 
Decree  No .  1668,  July  4,  1953,  as  follows; 

MINISTRY  OF  COMMERCE  (Habana,  Cuba) 
DECREE  No.  1668  ; 

T/HEREASj    Imports  of  rice  from  the  United  States  of  .America  made  in 
accord  with  the  tariff  treatment  prescribed  in  the  Note  placed  at  the  foot 
of  Item  253-B,  in  Part  II  of  Schedule  H  annexed  to  .the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  were  mainly  regulated  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  4934 
of  Noveirber  12,  1951,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  December  15  of 
the  same  year,  there  being  followed  foT  the  enjoyment  of  the  lowest  Custom 
duties  the  order  of  priority  that  results  from  the  registration  in  the 
Registry  of  Rice  Purchase  Contracts  created  by-  Resolution  No*  216  of  the 
Lards  try  of  Commerce  dated  July  13,  1951* 

"WHEREAS:    Experience  gained  from  the  application  cf  the  regime  estab- 
lished by  said  Decree  No*  4934  and  other  administrative  regulations  which 
have  been  put  into  effect  to  date  advise  the  adoption,  for  the  1953-1954 
rice  year,  the  system  of  allocation  of  specific  quotas  to  each  importer 
doing  business  in  the  national  territory,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  a 
general  nature  that  are  inserted  in  the  dispositive  portion  of  this  Decree, 
in  considering  that  this  will  provide  greater  benefits  for  the  adequate 
supplies  of  the  country,  due  to  the  circumstances  prevailing  on  the  world 
rice  market,  especially  in  the  United  States  of  America  which  is  our  main 
source  of  supply  of  this  important  foodstuff* 
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THEREFORE:  In  use  of  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitutional 
Law  and  other  laws  and  "Decree-laws  in  force,  on  proposal  of  the  i&nister 
of  Commerce  and  having  heard  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 

I  RESOLVE: 

First:    Imports  of  rice  daring  the  1953-54-  rice  year,  charged  against 
the  basic  and  preliminary  deficit  quotas  referred  to  in  the  Note  placed  at 
the  foot  of  Item  253-B  in  Fart  II  of  Schedule  IX  annexed  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  sha^l  be  made  in  accord  with  the  adminis- 
trative regime  established  by  this  Decree* 

Second;    Each  rice  importer  registered  in  the  Registry  of  Importers 
of  Rice  created  by  Resolution  No,  216  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  dated 
July  13,  1951,  shall  be  entitled  to  import  this  article  during  said  rice 
year,  .on  account  of  the  volume  of  tlie  quotas  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section,  in  the  amount  that  may  result  from  tlie  application  of  the  follow- 
ing rules:  * 

I,-  A  basic-index  period  of  imports  is  established  'which  is  comprised 
of  the  years  1948,  1949  and  1950. 

II.-  A  supplementary  basic-index  period  of  imports  is  established  which 
is  comprised  of  tlie  years  1951  and  1952. 

III.—  Importers  who  made  imports  during  any  of  the  years  thereof  shall 
be  included  in  the  basic -index  period,  even  though  they  made  im- 
ports in  any  of  the  years  in  the  supplementary  bas'ic-index  period. 

IV.-  Importers  who  made  imports  in  any  of  "the  years  of  said  period 

shall  be  included  in  the  supplementary  basic -index  period,  except 
those  who  made  such  imports  in  any  of  the  years  of  the  basic- 
index  period. 

V.-  The  individual  import  quotas  charged  against  the  basic  and  pre- 
liminary deficit  quotas  shall  be  fixed  for  each,  of  the  importers 
included  in  the  index  periods,  basic  and  supplementary,  as  followst 

a)  The  arithmetical  average  of  each  importer  shall  be  determined 
taking  as  the  basis  the  number  of  the  years  in  which  he  made 
imports. 

b)  The  distribution  factor  of  each  importer  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  his  arithmetical  average  oy  the  sum  of  all  the 
arithmetical  averages. 

c)  The  individual  quota  of  each  importer  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  his  distribution  factor  by  the  quantity  of  the 

basic  and  preliminary  deficit  quotas. 

d)  The  individual  quotas  shall  be  assigned  in  100-pouhd  bags  and 
in  figures  'whose  hundred  contain  no  fraction. 


Third:    From  the  amount  reached  by  the  said  basic  and  preliminary 
deficit  quotas'  shall  first  be  deducted  3  percent  to  set  up  a  rice  reserve 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  to  provide  for  unforeseen 
contingencies  .that,  arise  in  the  adequate  supplies  of  the  country  or  in  the 
regime  of  ^distribution  established  by  this  Decree  or  to  be  distributed  in 
ate ord  with  the  regulations  that  maybe  adopted  in  due  course  by  said 
Ministry* 

Fourths    The  .linistry  of  - Goran  ere  e  shall  notify  every  importer  within 
15  calendar  days,  following  the  promulgation  of  this  decree  of  the  quota 
which,  in  accord  with  what  i§  provided  in  Section  Second,  may  have 
corresponded  to  him. 

On  the  bulletin  board  of  the  Directorate  General  of  Imports  and  Ex-* 
ports  of  the*,  llinistry  of  Commerce  there  shall  be  fixed,  within  the  above 
time,  for  general  information,  -the  full  list  of  importers  who  have  been 
granted  quotas,  setting  forth  the  following  data:    the  name  of  the  natural 
or  juridicial  person;  the  address  and  number  of  bags  of  100  pounds  of  which 
his  quota  consists. 

Fifth:    Each  importer  must  import  a  minimum  of  60  percent  of  the  total 
quota  that  has  been  assigned  to  him  before  December  31,  1953,  and  the  re- 
maining 40  percent  before  tlarch  31,  1954* 

Sixth:   The  minister  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  change  the  period, 
of  time  and  the  percentages  established  in  Section  Five,  when  he  notes  that 
the  imports  of  rice  charged  against  the  basic  and  preliminary  deficit 
quotas  corresponding  to  this  rice  year  are  not  being  made  in  a  normal 
rfeylha  or  if  periodic  e^p or t  quotas  are  established  by  the  United  States 
Government,  .  . 

Seventh:    The  compulsory  minimum  of  60  percent  of  the  full  quota  that 
has  corresponded  to  each  importer*  referred  to  in  Section  Five  shall  not; 
prevent*  him  from  importing  before  December  31  of  this  year  the  totality 
of  that  quota, 

:"  Eighth:    The  i-inister  of  Commerce  shall  of  his  own  accord  cancel  from 
the  quota  that  has  been  assigned  to  each  importer  the  quantity  of  rice 
that  he  has  failed  to  import  within  the  periods  and  in  the  percentages  • 
mentioned  in  Section  Five  of  this  Decree,  in  order  to  add  the  same  to  the 
reserve  fund  established  in  Section  Three, 

Ninth:    The  regime  that  is  established  in  this  Decree  for  rice  im- 
ports'during  the .  1953-1954  rice  year,  charged  a  gainst.,  the  basic  and  pre- 
liminary deficit  quotas,  shall  be  likewise  applied  to  the  additional 
deficit  quota  of  the  same  year,  if  such  is  allocated,     .   . : 

Tenth:    The  period,  of  registration  of  rice  contracts  in  the  Registry 
of  Rice  Furchas.e  Contracts  operating  at  the  Bureau  of  Imports  of  the 
Division  of  "Imports  and  Tourism  of  the  Directorate  General  of  Imports 
and  Exports  of  the  Lanistry  of  Commerce  is  declared  open  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  decree,  in  accord  with  the  requisites  established  in 
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Resolution  No.  216  of  this  Ministry  dated  July  13,  1951,  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  August  7  of  the  same  year. 

The  aforesaid  registration  period  shall  be  closed  on  May  30,  1954» 

Eleventh:    All  imports  of  rice,  from  any  source,  "without  the  prior 
requisite  of  registration  of  the  Rice  Purchase  Contract  in  the  Registry 
established  by  Resolution  No.  216  of  the  Ministry  of  Conmerce  dated 
July  13,  1951,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  August  7  of  the  same 
year  is  hereby  prohibited  and  without  the  authorization  for  removal  from 
Customs  issued  by  said  Ministry. 

Twelfth:    Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  regulation,  the  Iv&nister  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  to  prohibit,  through  a  proper  Resolution,  the 
registration  of  Riee  Purchase  Contracts  and  the  issuance  of  authorizations 
for  removal  from  Customs  of  said  article,  when  from  either  there  might  be 
a  change  in  the  regime  adopted  for  the  application  of  the  Note  placed  at 
the  foot  of  Item  253-B,  in  Part  II  of  Schedule  M  annexed  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  assumed  infringement  of  any  official 
rule  on  the  subject  of  supplies  or  prices  of  rice,  or  which  in  any  other 
"Way  might  obstruct  the  adequate  supplies  of  the  country  or  the  normal 
operation  of • commercial  activities. 

Thirteenth:    The  sale,  assignment  or  transfer,  in  any  manner,  of  the 
right  to  a  quota  is  hereby  prohibited.    In  case  of  an  infringement  of  this 
rule,  the  quota  shall  be  cancelled  and  shall  increase  the  reserve  fund 
established  in  Section  Three  of  this  Decree. 

The  same  destination  shall  be  given  to  total  or  partial  cancellations 
of  quotas  ordered  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  for  any  cause  not  provided 
for  in  this  decree. 

fourteenth:    The  provisions  contained  in  Sections  Tenth,  Eleventh- 
Twelfth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  of  this  Decree  shall  also  be  applicable 
to  all  imports  of  rice  made  during  the  1953-1954-  rice  year, .  even  though 
they  may  be  entitled  to  a  tariff  treatment  different  from  that  established 
for  the  basic  and  deficit  quotas  referred  to  in  the  Note  placed  at  the 
foot  of  Item  253-3  of  the  Customs  Tariff. 

Fifteenth:    The  Collectors  of  Customs  are  prohibited  from  issuing 
declarations  for  consumption  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  rice  from 
Customs  unless  the  interested  importer  presents  the  proper  authorization 
for  clearance  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Imports  of  the  Division 
of  Imports  and  Tourism  of  the  Directorate  General  of  Imports   and  Exports 
of  the  Mnistry  of  Commerce. 

Sixteenth:    In  order  to  obtain  the  authorization  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  Section,  the  importers  shall  present  to  the  Bureau  of  Imports 
of  the  Directorate  General  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  in  5  copies,  an  application  which  shall  contain  the  following 
particulars  t 


The  name  and  surnames,  firm*  s  name  or  names  and  the  address 
of  the  applicant^  '•  1 

The  Registration  Number  at  the  Registry  of^Rice  Importers; 

The  number  of  the   registration  of  the  Rice  Purchase  Con- 
tract in  the  Registry  of  Rice  Purchase  Contracts,  in  which, 
shall  be  included  the  quantities  of  rice  which  it  is  sought 
to  remove  from  Customs  jurisdiction;  - 

The  customhouse  from  which  the  rice  is  to  be  moved; 

The  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  the  shipment  was  made  and 
the  date  of  its  arrival; 

The  numbers  of  the  Manifest  and  the  Item; 

The  quantity  in  quintals  to  be  removed  under  the  authoriza- 
tion for  clearance  that  is  applied  for,  and 

The  total  quantity  imported  to  the  date  of  the  application 
during  the  quota  year  in  question* 

The  application  referred  to  in  this  Section  shall  have  attached 
thereto  copies  of  the  consular  and  commercial  invoices, 

Seventeenthi    The  Chief  of  the  bureau  of  Imports  shall  handle  the 
applications  for  authorization  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  and 
shall  keep  a  book  in  which  he  shall  credit  each  importer  with  the  quantity 
of  rice  covered  by  the  purchase  contracts  registered  in  the  proper 
Registry,  charging  on  said  account  the  quantities  for  which  authorizations 
for  removal  from  Customs  have  been  issued. 

Eighteenth:    The  original  of  the  application  with  the  authorization 
for  clearance  shall  be  delivered  to  the  interested  party  for  presentation 
at  Customs,  which  shall  keep  them  on  file  for  proper  records.    One  of 
the  copies  shall  be  kept  at  the  Bureau  of  Imports  of  the  Division  of 
Imports  and  Tourism  of  the  Directorate  General  of  Imports  and  Exports  of 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  the  other  shall  be  delivered  to  the  interested 
party  for  his  records,  the  remaining  copies  being  sent  to  the  Directorate 
General  of  Supplies  and  to  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Economic 
Analysis    of  the  Liinistry  of  Commerce. 

Nineteenth;    On  the  authorizations  for  removal  of  rice  from  Customs 
pertaining  to  the  basic  and  deficit  tariff  quotas  of  the  1952-53  rice 
year,  made  after  June  30  of  this  year,  there  shall  be  placed  a  note 
stating  that  fact,  for  all  tariff  and  administrative  effects* 

Twentieth:    The  Directorate  General  of  Customs  shall  advise,  within 
the  first  10  days  of  every  month,  the  Ministries  of  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  amount  of  the  rice  imports  made  through  all  the  customhouses 
of  the  Republic  during  the  preceding  month,  no  matter  what  tiie  country 
of  origin  might  be# 
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Twenty-tfirstj    All  rules  in  conflict  with  what  is  provided  in  this 
Decree,  especially  in  Decrees  numbers  254.8  of  June  17,  1952,  published  in 
the  Official  Gazette  of  August  8  of  the  same  year,  and  4934-  of  Noveirber  12, 
1951,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  December  15  of  said  year  are 
hereby  derogated* 

'  Twenty-second i    The  Ministers  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce,  in  the 
portion  that  corresponds  to  each  of  them,  are  charged  with  the  fulfilment 
of  what  is  provided  in  this  Decree  and  shall  issue  such  supplementary 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  better  execution. 

Twenty-thirds    This  decree  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  publica- 
tion in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Republic, 

Done  in  Habana,  Presidential  Palace,  on  this  4.th  day  of  July,  1953 • 
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JAPAN  TO  INCREASE  PRODUCT 


ION  OF  SYNTHETIC  RICE 


The  developments  discussed  in  this  report  are  entirely 
problematical.    The  report  itself  is  being  publisied'  in 
response  to  recent  inquiries  for  information  on  the  pro- 
duction of  S3?nthetic  rice  in  Japan„    The  product  has 
not  yet  proved  that  it  can. break. the  traditional  eating 
habits  of  the  Japanese,  and  its  potentialities  should 
not  be  over-emphasized*  A  u. S.  0^?! 


A  synthetic  rice,  composed  of  various  combinations  of  wheat  flour, 
potato  starch,  and  natural  rice  in  powdered  form,  has  been  developed  in 
Japan,    It  is  intended  as  an  "extender,"  to  be  mixed  with  real  rice  in 
cooking,  and  not  to  be  eaten  alone.    Commercial  production  has  begun  on 
a  small  scale  and  is  expanding-    Consumer  demand  for  the  small  amount 
produced  so  far  has  been  good  despite  a  relatively  high  price,  The 
ultimate  consumption  level  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  consumer  acceptance 
as  the  product  is  given  critical  home  trial ?  and  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  price  can  be  lowered  through  the  expected  mass  production  and  probably 
through  Government  subs idles « 

The  potential  production  capacity  of  synthetic  rice  is  virtually 
unlimited  as  the  process  is  simple  and  the  materials  required  are  plentiful* 
Food  imports  will  not  be  affected  by  the  new  product  for  the  next  year  at 
least.    The  eventual  effect,  if  the  product  is  successful,  may  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  imports  of  barley  and  increase  in  imports  of  wheat,  possibly  followed 
by  reduced  rice  imports * 

History  of  Synthetic  Ricea«»  Japanese  technicians  in  the  National  Food 
Research  Institute  first  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  a  synthetic  rice 
about  194-0,  when  war  was  approaching  and  concern  over  food  supplies  was 
growing,    This  was  the  year  that  rationing  of  rice  to  consumers  was  started* 
Research  continued  during  the  war  but  little  progress  was  made,  probably 
for  the  fundamental  reason  that  the . synthetic  rice  would  not  actually  add 
any  food  to  the  nation's  larder  but  represented  an  attempt  to  make  the 
non-rice  foods  more  attractive  and  palatable.    In  the  absolute  shortage 
of  foodstuffs  that  prevailed  it  was  not  necessary  to  cater  to  the • epicurean 
desire  for  a  product  that  looked  and  tasted  like  rice.   


2  •«*> 

After  the  war,  efforts  to  simulate  rice  were  intensified.  Because 
of  the  large  supplies  of  sweet  potatoes,  a  food  not  highly  valued  by  the 
Japanese j  attention  centered  on  this  commodity.    The  result  was  not  suc- 
cessful.   Although  the  sweet  potato  starch  was  turned  into  a  grain 5  it 
dissolved  when  cooked  and  of  course  had  little  resemblance  to  rice  in 
taste,    After  this  failure  the  experimenters  turned  to  other  ingredients, 
including  wheat  flour  as  it  became  more  plentiful  through  imports  and 
increased  domestic  production.    By  the  fall  of  1952,  technicians  in  the 
National  Food  Research  Institute  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Yosito  SAKURAI 
had  managed  to  develop  a  grain  that  when  cooked  was  closely  similar  to  rice 
in  shape,  consistency  and  color ,    The  ingredients  were  wheat  flour,  starch 
from  Irish  potatoes,  powdered  rice  and  water, 

Composition. -  Various  combinations  of  these  ingredients  have  been 
tried  successfully  insofar  as  a  satisfactory  grain  is  concerned.  Wheat 
flour  contributes  a  hard,  glutinous  quality  as  well  as  protein,  and  Irish 
potato  starch  adds  bulk  and  whiteness 0    In  all  of  the  combinations  tried 
only  a  minor  proportion  «  10  to  30  percent  -  is  powdered  rice,  and  this 
is  produced  from  the  low-cost  broken  grains  in  imported  rice0  According 
to  the  Research  Institute  technicians  no  special  type  of  wheat  flour  is 
necessary,  but  soft  and  medium  soft  grades,  from  either  indigenous  or 
imported  wheat,  are  usually  used,     If  the  proportion  of  flour  in  the  mix- 
ture is  low,  however,  hard  flour  is  more  desirable e 

Government  food  officials  plan  soon  to  prescribe  certain  standards 
for  the  synthetic  rice.-  These  will  include:    Water  content  not  to  exceed 
14.  percent^  content  of  at  least  335  calories  per  100  grams,  and  fiber  and 
ash  content  not  to  exceed  0,4  percent  and  0/7  percent,  respectively,  Manu- 
facturers will  be  permitted  to  determine  their  own  composition  within  those 
specifications.    A  common  mixture  now  is  70  percent  wheat  flour,  20  percent 
potato  starch,  and  10  percent  powdered  rice;  some  is  made  without  any 
starch  -  70  percent  flour  and  30  percent  rice..    The  reason  for  the  low 
proportion  of  starch  at  present  is  its  relatively  high  cost,  about  30  per- 
cent more  than  wheat  flour.    Food  officials  believe  that  a  mixture  of  about 
50  percent  starch,  4.0  percent  flour,  and  10  percent  rice  will  utlimately 
prevail;  too  high  a  ratio  of  wheat  (more  than  4-0  percent)  produces  a  slightly 
dark  color  and  somewhat  of  an  odor,    A  higher  input  of  wheat  increases  the 
protein  content  but  the  caloric  value  remains  about  the  same.    Some  of  the 
brands  are  vitamin  enriched,. 

The  National  Food  Research  Institute  estimates  the  chemical  composition 
of  two  mixtures  of  synthetic  rice,  as  compared  with  natural  rice,  as 
follows  t 

Water    Protein    Carbohydrate  Fat  Fiber  Ash  Calorics 

-  (percent)  -  (number) 
Natural  rice     14*4       6,4-        ~7735        008    0.3    0,6  34-3 
vSynthctic  "A"l/H,0       3,7  81,1         0o3    0.3    0.6  344 

Synthetic  "B"2/l4,0       7,0  77,4        0,5    0,4    0*7  343 

1/  50  percent  potato  starch,  40  percent  wheat  flour,  and  10  percent 
powdered  rice.    2/  70  percent  wheat  flour,  20  percent  potato  starch, 
and  10  percent  powdered  ricc„ 


Commercial  Use,  :" - •  Commercial- •  interest  in  the  synthetic, rice  was  keen 
when  the  improved"  type  was  .developed  in  late  1952*    Production • started  in 
three  small  plants  ,  early  in  1953.    Five,  plants  are  reported:^  to  be  producing 
now,  with  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons  per  day.    Actual""  production  is  esti- 
mated at  about  50 'tons.    Other  companies  are  in  the  process  of  installing 
equipment,  and : the  Food  Agency  estimates  that  production  capacity  will 
reach  500  tons  per  day  by  the  end  of  1953,'   Expansion  to  1,000  tons  per  day 
by  late  1954-  is  anticipated,    This  much, ^officials  believe,  is  reasonably 
sure  of  attainment.    Any  further  enlargement  of  productive  capacity  would 
depend  on  the  markets  .        •-.  v  ■ 

A  Synthetic  Hice  Manufacturers  Association  has  beefa  organized  with 
about  25  member  concerns.,'. including  the  prospective  manufacturers.    Eight  . 
of  these  are  starch  manufacturers,  two  flour  millers,  two  wholesalers,  and 
ten  are  other  food  processors.    The  larger  flour  millers  have  not  joined, 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  are  also  planning  to Center  .the'  synthetic 
rice  field.  •  • 

■  ■  A  patent  problem  presents  an  obstacle  to  maximum  development  of  the 
industry  at  present-,  but  "Government  officials- expect  it  to  be  solved 
shortly.    The  Matsuura  Chemical  Company  of  Kyoto  holds  the  patent  fpr  the 
manufacturing  process.    Officials  hope  to  conclude  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  Synthetic  Pace  Kcvnufacturers' Association  will  'obtain  use  of  the  patent 
and 'will  collect  reasonable  ro^raities-  from  members  to  be  transferred  to  the 
•  patent  holder.    The  Government,  itself  does  not  plan  .to  buy  the  patent  as 
has  been  proposed.  . 

Consumer  Reaction.  -  The'  future-  og  synethetic  rice  depends,  first, 
on  how  the  consumers  reaet  to  it.    Regardless  of  other  considerations, 
unless-  it  appeals  to  the' taste  of  the  Japanese  consumer  -..  who  has  a-  criti- 
cal palate  when  it  comes  to  rice  -  the  product  will  never  have  any  real 
importance.    Early  reports  indicate  that  the  product  has -been:' fairly  well 
received,  although  those  who  have  tried  it  may  not  be  typical  of  the  public 
generally.    Government  nutritionists  recently  sponsored  a  taste  test  among 
a  group  of  Tokyo  residents,  including  members  of  a  housewives 1  '■■  association. 
Of  the  96  attendants  polled,  55  said  the  taste  was  very • good,"  25  said 
fairly  satisfactory,  and  16  reported  dislike.    As  to  appearance,  41  said 
they  could  not  detect  the  presence  of '  tho  synthetic  rice,  49' 'Said  they 
could  detect  it  on  careful  observation,'  and  6  said  they  could  detect  it 
immediately.  • " 

Perhaps  a  more  signif leant  indication  of  consumer  reaction  is  that 
demand  for  the  product  appears  to  be  strong,  despite  a  relatively  high', 
price 5  and  that  manufacturers  have  shown  confidence  in  the  market  by 
planning  to  expand  production*. "  On  a  visit  tc  Tokyo's  large'  i-Jitsukoshi 
Department  Storey  "the  reporting  'officer  -'saw  passing  shoppers  examining  ' 
packages  of  the  synthetic  rice  with  considerable  curiosity  and  interest.. 
This  cellophane-wrapped  package  was  labeled  "New  Rice."    The  sales  clerk 
estimated  that  about  fifty  1-kilogram  bags  were  sold  daily* 
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Direct  reports  from,  a  few  individuals  -who  have. .tried  the.,  product 
are  favorable.;  >  This  reporter  presented,,  samples  .to  two  .  Japanese  .acquaint- 
ances with  the  reouest  that  they  try  it one  at  least  was  known  to  be 
ultra-discriminating  on  rice  :  quality,  .  In  both  cases  the  idea  of  eating 
a  synthetic"  rice  was  viewed  with  scepticism* ,  In  both  cases  there  was:  . 
surprised  admission  that  the  taste  was  good.    When'  cooked  the  mixture 
(one  part  synthetic  to  four  parts  natural  rice)  was  slightly  "sticky" 
or  glutinous,  but  the  color  was  indistinguishable  from  that  of,  natural, 
rice.    Both  testers  said  that  the  mixture  tasted  better  than  much  of  the 
imported  rice  (Japanese  consumers  consider  the  long-grain  rice,  especially 
from  Southeast  Asian  countries,  to  be  of  inferior  taste).    One  tester^ 
after  the  trial,  instructed  his  .wife  to  buy  a  supply  of  the  synthetic 
■product  j  she  informed  him-  that  ,  it  was  too  costly,  and  this  points,  to  the 
chief  pres-ent  deterrent  to  consumption  of  the  new  product. 

The  Price.      Next  to  the  factor  of  .consumer  acceptance,  the '.price  ' 
of  synthetic  rice  will  determine  how  large  a  part  it  plays  in  Japan1 s 
food  picture.    Large-scale  consumption  of  synthetic  rice  will  "come,  if 
at  all,  largely  from  the  lower  income  groups.    The  more  prosperous  will 
prefer  to  buy  expensive,  rice  sold  outside  the  ration,  or  other  more  costly 
foods. 

:        At  present  the  price  of  synthetic  rice  is  too  high  to  reach  the  mass 
market.    The.  current  price  as  compared  with  natural  rice  is  as  follows 
(cents  per  pound) i    Synthetic  rice,  1Q  to  13;  rice  rationed,  8.6  and  rice, 
outs5.de  ration,  16  to  18, 

The  cheapest  sj/nthetic  rice  is  higher  than  the  rationed  rice  (the 
more  expensive  brands  are  vitamin  enriched),  :.  The'quantity  of  rice  rationed 
is  considered  inadequate . by  most  families,  and  they  try  to  supplement  it 
with  rice  sold  outside  the  ration,  if  they  have  the  money,  or  to  stretch 
it  with  a  product  such  as  pressed  barley.    The  latter  practice  is  common 
among  the  lower  income  families i    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  synthetic 
rice  would  be; considerably  more  popular  than  pressed  barley  as  a  rice 
extender  if  the  price  were  comparable.    The  pressed  barley  now* sells  at 
about  7  .cents  per  pound.  ■         ,  \ 

Food  management  authorities  believe  that  there  would  be  a  large 
demand  .for  the  synthetic  rice  if  its, price  could  be  lowered  to  about;  the 
level  of  the  rationed  rice.    They  think  that  this  will  be  possible  with 
large-scale  production,  and  possibly  with  some  degree  of  Government  sub- 
sidy.   At  present  the  cost  -of  processing  is  estimated  at  about  25  percent 
of  the  total  cost, 

;  Potato  starch,  at  7*3  cents  per.  pound,  is  the  most  expensive  of  the 
three  ingredients  3    the  broken  rice  costs  about  6.5  cents  and  the  wheat 
flour  5.7  cents. 
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The  Government's  Stake  in  Synthetic  Rice.  -  The  Government  is 
encouraging  the  development  of  a  synthetic  rice  industry,    Its  hope  is 
that  rcass  consumption  of  "the-  new  product  will  eventually  permit  a  reduc- 
tion in  imports  of  high-cost  rice.    The  other  grains  that  would  have  to 
be  procured  to  replace  rice  are  much  less  expensive  than  rice.  The 
latter  costs  (as  estimated  in  the  Government  budget  for  1953)  about  |213 
per  metric  ton  ($9,66  per  100  pounds),  milled,  delivered  in  Japan,  compared 
with  about  $90  ($4**08'  per  100  pounds)  for  wheat.    Even  with  allowance 'for 
the  milling  loss  on  wheat  (hardly  a  loss  since  the  by-products  are  valuable) 
there  would  be  a  substantial  saving. 

A  reduction  in  imports  of  rice  would  also  reduce  the  food  subsidy 
drain  on  the  Government,    At  present  imported  rice  is  sold  to  consumers 
at  about  3  cents  per  pound,  or  r>65  per  metric  ton  ($2.95  per  100  pounds), 
less  than  it  cost  the  Government.    Total  subsidies  on  imported  foods  will  ' 
amount  to  about  080,000,000  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  about  560,000, 000  of 
this  is  for  rice.    Any  substitution  of  locally  manufactured  synthetic  rice 
for  imported  rice  would  obviously  be  a  direct  gain  for  the  treasury* 

This  gain  will  be  partially  offset  if  the  Government  subsidizes  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  rice  as  has  been  proposed.    The  purpose  of  the  sub- 
sidy would  be  to  lower  the  synthetic  price  to  the  level  of  the  rationed 
rice,  at  which  price  it  is  believed  the  consumer  demand  would  be  sub- 
stantial.   The  subsidy  as  proposed  would  apply  to  the  potato  starch.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  sjmthetic  price  could  be  lowered  to  the  ration  price 
if  starch  prices  were  lowered  by  about  1.7  cents  per  pound.    A  by-product 
of  the  starch  "subs Idy  would  be  the  benefit  tc  domestic  potato  growers. 

The  Government  is  considering  at  least  three  lines  of  action  to  pro- 
mote synthetic  rices    (l)  subsidies  on  raw  materials,  especially  starch 5 
(2)  assistance  tc  manufacturers  in  obtaining  commercial  loans  for  plant 
equipment,  and  (3)  quality  inspection  of  the  manufactured  product. 

There  is  strong  support  for  synthetic  rice  in  the  press  and  in 
economic  circles  5  if  the  product  appears  to  be  feasible  the  Government 
probably  will  be  willing  to  extend  financial  and  other  assistance. 

Conclusions.-    The  future  of  synthetic  rice  in  Japan  appears  promis- 
ing on  the  basis  of  early  reactions  from  consumers.    Indications  are  that 
the  price  will  be  reduced  to  a  level  that  will  permit  widespread  consump- 
tion if  the  product  docs  in  fact  prove  acceptable  to  consumers.  Produc- 
tion capacity  is  being  expanded  rapidly,  and  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per 
day  by  early  1954  is  likely.    Plans  for  expansion  beyond  that  level,  to 
as  much  as  1,000  tons  per  day,  are  being  pushed.    This  and  more  can  be 
achieved  without  undue  difficulty  if  the  demand  develops  as  the  manu- 
facturers and  food  officials  hope. 
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Assessment  of  the  potentialities  of  synthetic  rice  must  take  into 
account  certain  basic  factors i'   (l)  the  Japanese  consumer  demands  rice  - 
of  high  quality  insofar  as  possible  -  as  his  staple  food;  the  synthetic 
product  is  not  rice,  however  camouflaged ,  but  an  adulterant;  (2)  synthetic 
rice  does  not  add  to  the  country's  food  supply $  it  only  alters  the  form  of 
certain  foodstuffs  already  available. 

Despite  these  factors,  .synthetic  rice  could  make  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  Japan's  food  program.    There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  rice 
available  now  and  which  will  be  available  in  the  foreseeable  future  5  use 
of  synthetic  rice  could  stretch  out  the  supply  for  the  country's  rapidly 
increasing  population  end  thus  contribute  to  economic  and  social  stability. 
Any  replacement  of  relatively  high-cost  rice  with  wheat  will  be  a  financial 
gain,  and  will  save  foreign  exchange.    Furthermore s  the  use  of  potato, 
starch  will  make. for  more  efficient  disposition  of  the  indigenous  potato 
crop. 

The  new  product  will  have  no  effect  on  imports  during  the  next  year 1 
production  will  be  relatively  small  and  the  raw  materials  can  be  supplied 
from  existing  stocks.    If  and  when  production  reaches  large  scale  propor- 
tions, such  as  a  300, 000-ton  level  as  hoped  for  by  late  195-4,  the  first 
effect  may.be  to  reduce  the  imports  of  barley.    Synthetic  rice  is  expected, 
to  be  a  direct  competitor  of  pressed  barley,  noi7  widely  used,  as  an  extender 
for  rice.    At  the  same  time  additional  imports  of  wheat  may  be  anticipated, 
about  in  "the  quantity  used  in  the  synthetic  rice  (roughly  50,000  tons  of 
wheat,  allowing  for  milling,  to  each.  100,000  tons  of  synthetic  rice)„  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  synthetic  rice  will  substitute  to  any  considerable 
extent  for  present  wheat  products  such  as  bread  and  noodles,  so  that  for 
the  most  part,  the  additional  wheat  used  in  the  synthetic  will  be  a  net 
increase „ 

A  time  lag  would  probably  ensue  before  imports  of  rice  could  be 
reduced,,    The  Government  must  maintain  a  specified  supply  of  rice  for  the 
consumer  ration^  this  supply  comes  from  domestic  collections  from  farmers 
and  from  imports.    Only  -as  the  synthetic  rice  reduces  the  demand  for  rice 
sold  outside  the  collection  program  would  official  stocks  go  up  and  a 
reduction  in  imports  be  feasible,    7ood  officials  are  looking  forward 
hopefully,  however,  to  this  occurrence.  . 

Report  by  J,  C.  Dodson,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Tokyo,  Japan, 
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U.S.  RICE  SPORTS;.  SET '  NEW  RECORD 


United  States  rice  exports  in  terms  of  milled  in  the  August-July  1952-53 
marketing  year  reached  a  new  record  of  17,391,000  bags  (100  pounds),  a  slightly 
larger  volume  than  the  previous  record  of  a  year  earlier.    Total  exports  included 
liftings  of  military  supply  programs  to  Korea  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  for  which 
statistics  have  not  yet  been  incorporated  in  customs  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Rice  exports  were  maintained  at  a  high  level  during  the  year  predominantly 
by  a  sharp  increase  to  South  Korea.    Exports  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
new  markets  in  the  season,  also  contributed  to  the  gain,  and  minor  increases 
occurred  to  Canada,  British  West  Indies,  Switzerland,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Exports 
declined  substantially  to  such  mWjor  markets  as  Japan,:  Cuba,  Indonesia,  and 
Europe,  and  less  rice  i-jfs  exported  to  Ceylon,  Philippines,  British  Honduras, 
Venezuela,  and  Liberia, 

To  illustrate  the  pronounced  increase  in  United  Stages  rice  exports  in  the 
season  just  ended  compared  with  the  years  prior  to  World  War  II,  annual  marketing 
year  exports  of  United  States  rice  by  country  of  destination  beginning  1935-36 
are  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2  of  this  summary.    Rice  exports  during  the  17-year 
period  show  a  phenomenal  rise  from  nearly  800,000  bags  to  17,400,000  bags  in 
1952-53.    The  first  appreciable  increase  in  exports  following  1935-36  occurred 
in  1937-38,  when  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuban  rice  interests 
resulted  in  increased  trade  -between  the  two  countries.    From  that-  time  until 
1951-52,  when  Japan  was  the  principal  country  of  destination,  Cuba  was  the  main 
customer  for  United  States  rice. 

Before  the  war,  ccrtadn  European  countries  —  Greece,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  France  and  Germany 
—  were  also  an  important  but  declining  market  for  our  rice.    During  this  same 
period,  certain  South  American  importing  countries  were  beginning  to  increase 
production,  so  the  United  States  was  nlso  losing  markets  there. 

Because  of  the  strong  world  demand  for  rice  since  the  beginning  of  Vorld 
Wnr  II,  however,  United  States  exports  of.  thrt  cereal  have  increased  at  a  - 
remarkable  rate.    The  wartime  demand  for  rice  in  the  Allied  countries,  when 
trade  was  cut  off  from  Asia's  exporting  countries,  was  reflected  in  a  sharp 
increase  in  United  States  rice  production,  and  a  doubling  of  our  exports  as 
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compared  with  the  prewar  average.    The  continuing  world  rice  shortage  in  post- 
war years  resulted  in  the  exportation  of  twice  the  wartime  volume  of  United 
States  rice.    By  1951-52  and  1952-53,  the  demand  in  Asia's  importing  countries 
was  still  so  great  that  United  States  rice  exports  were  nearly  double  again 
the  volume  exported  in  the  postwar  average  (1945-46/49-50)  period.    Thus,  the 
United  States  is  now  exporting  nearly  8  times  the  level  of  rice  exports  in 
the  prewar  years. 

The  entrance  of  enemy  forces  in  194-2  into  the  surplus  area  of  Asia  —  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  Indochina  —  meant  thrt  approximately  70  percent  of  the  world's 
exportable  supplies  of  rice  were  cut  off  from  the  allied  countries.    The  total 
rice  import  availabilities  of  the  '.Hied  Nations  in  194-2  were  reduced  to  only 
a  small  fraction  of  that  volume,     ks  a  rosult,  in  194-3  the  allied  countries 
formed  a  world  rice-allocating  body  as  a  part  of.  the  Combined  Food  Board,  later 
known  ~s  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,    ls  a.  member  of  that 
organization,  the  United  States  furnished  all  avil^blo  surpluses  from  a  rapidly 
expanding  production  of  rice  for  allocation  to  foreign  countries. 

Cub'1    during  the  5  years  preceding  World  War  II    ted  obtained  one-half 
of  its  rice  imports  from  the  Orient  ~nd  one-half  from  the  United  States,  In 
the  early  part  of  the  war  it  became  necessary  for  Cub"'  to  rely  on  the  United 
States  for  the  major  share  of  its  rice  imports,,  usually  the  southern  long-grain 
varieties . 

In  "Edition  to  much  larger  shipments  to  Cuba,  the  main  increases  in  rice 
exports  during  the  war  were  to  Canada,  which  -lso  replaced  Asiatic  imported 
rice  with  United  States  rice,  arid  to  the  United  Kingdom.     In  the  war  years 
considerable  quantities  were  shipped  also  to  the  Soviet  Union.    World  allocations 
were  continued  until  I.E.F  C.  was  discontinued  in  December  1949.    Under  those 
allocations,  Japn.n  was  unable  to  obtain  foreign  rice,  and  European  countries 
were  allocated  relatively  minor  amounts. . 

Since  earl-,'-  1950,  Cube  ~nd  Japan  have  been  the  principal  markets  for 
United  States  rice.    Although  the  United  States  has  exported  very  little  rice 
to  the  United  Kingdom  ~nd  to  the  colonial  territories  since  .1949,  in  1951-52 
and  1952-53,  around  700,000  bags  wore  shipped  to  Ceylon.    Rice,  exports  to 
J°pan  in  1953--52  exceeded  those  to  Cuba,  and  important  quantities  were  shipped 
to  Korea  and  Indonesia. 

At  the  beginning  of  .1952,  following  the  main  harvest  of  their  1951-52 
aro$s,  Thailand  and  Burma  discontinued  the  Governmental  policy  of  allocating 
rice  to  Asia's  importing  countries.    This  c-used  a  month-to-month  scarcity 
in  some  :of  the  importing  countries,  especially  Ceylon.    Together  with  the 
active  demand  for  rice  imports  in  Japan,  this  resulted  in  the  request  for 
more  rice  than  ws  available  for  export  from  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1952-53  ( august-July )  marketing  year,. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  therefore  on  September  10,  1952, 
■"nnounced  the  allocation  of  United  States  rice  to  importing  countries  for  the 
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August-December  1952  period,  and  subsequently  rice  was  allocated  for  export 
through  the  August-Julie  period  of  1952-53. 

Exports  of  ■■  United  States  -rice- in  . terns  of  milled,  in  1952-53.  to  .countries  .  . 
other  than  those  shown  in  Table  1  of  this  article  were  as  follows  (in  bogs  of 
100  pounds)  :.    Mexico  "  2, 761;  El  Salvador  112;  Nicaragua  46;  Republic  of  Panama 
1,056;  Canal  Zone  283 ;  Bermuda  4, 978-.  Bahamas  7,306;'.  Jamaica  .  69,200-  Haiti.  2,3.60; 
Dominican 'Republic  6;  Colombia -63;  Peru-'  515; ""Chile  511;  Uruguay  250;  Iceland 
8, 45&?- Sweden  6;  Norway  28;  Denmark  334;  United... Kingdom  20;  France  145;  Germany 
335;  Finland  80;  Greece  204.;  Syria  61;  Lebanon  32;  Israel  and  Palestine  332; 
Aden  601;  State  of  Bahrein  2,300;  Afghanistan  49;  India. 500 ;  Philippines  6; 
New  Guinea  7,117;  French  Pacific  Islands  3,438;  Western  Pacific 1  Islands  8,855? 
Tangier  18,  and  Belgian  Congo  192. 

Rough  rice  exports  in  1952-53  totaled  673,000' bags, -  of  which  87  percent,  or 
586,000  bags  were  exported  to  Canada.     In ' addition j ■ 43 > 000- bags -were  shipped  to 
Cuba,  and  41,000  bags  to  Venezuela*.   Of  the  milled- rice* exports • as  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  •  the  Census,--  95  percent  was  classified'  ae«  milled- ricei  containing 
over  25  percent  whole -kernels-,  and  5  percent:,  was  ..milled-  rie'e  containing  not  over 
25  percent .whole  kernels.-- By  L.  Thelma  VJillahan, 
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Table  1.    RICE:     United  States  exports  to  specif  led  countries,  ■ 

averages  193  5 -3 6/4-9- 5 0>  nnnual  1950-51/52-53  ■  .; 

(August -July)  l/ 


Continent 
~nd 
country 


:  1935-36: 1940-41  °- 194-5-46; 


to  • 


VESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 
Canada  


1,000 

bags 


British  Honduras 

British  West  Indies  

Cuba   

Netherlands  Antilles  , 

Vpnep.upln 

Bolivia  

Other  countries. 

Total  W.  Henisphere  

EUROPE: 
Belgium  &  Luxembourg  


.France. „...,,... 

Germany  

Greece. t   

Netherlands  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom. , 

U.S.S.R  

Other  countries. 
Total  Europe. . . 
ASIA: 

Saudi  Arabia, . . . 

Ceylon. ,  ., 

Indonesia  ., 

Philippines  

China  

Korea  

Japan, , . »  

Other  countries. 

Total  Asia  

OCEANIA. ..  


to      :  'to 


1,000 

b~£S 


1950-51 

™obcT: 

bags 


1951-52*1952-53 


2/ 


1,000 

bags 


2/ 


1,000 

bap-s 


*  126 

347* 

403  ? 

•  381: 

443? 

601 

*  3/ 

:  5: 

"•  13; 

23  = 

22: 

3 

1 

'  38: 

97? 

24: 

1                       r-'  !  & 

54s 

81 

:  1,507 

!  3,142: 

4,923? 

6,965: 

:  5,118: 

4,858 

•  ;  2 

:  5: 

■  9* 

25' 

:     •  25: 

41 

'  7 

s         22 : 

76  -  : 

354: 

196: 

86 

•  5' 

!  2: 

12! 

3/  « 

4: 

6 

'  117 

!  57: 

88: 

17: 

-.,.14- 

*  1,765= 

3.618: 

7.789*. 

>  5,896: 

5,685 

• 

0 

:  0: 

73: 

161: 

57s 

52 

:  14: 

11: 

1/  - 

■     2/  ! 

14 

0: 

14- 

1: 

Is 

14 

:  24- 

109: 

295: 

209  s 

1/ 

!         43 : 

3° 

2: 

0: 

0 

46: 

2/  5 

1/  * 

'    2/  * 

3/ 

46: 

32: 

89:  21: 

39 

:  380: 

1: 

0: 

0: 

1/ 

!  270: 

9: 

0:  0: 

0 

13  s 

86- 

8: 

3: 

„  _2 

:  ?36: 

338: 

556: 

291: 

100 

0  t 

1  3/  i 

3° 

* 

80: 

104: 

91? 

139 

r  0; 

4? 

0: 

1/  « 

741! 

647 

:      11  : 

3/  1 

646: 

9: 

1,799: 

1,100 

'  55 

2: 

1,136: 

0: 

71: 

1/ 

:      3/  : 

3/  « 

796: 

0: 

0: 

0 

:  0; 

0: 

98: 

271: 

2,821:- 

^4,460 

«      3/  : 

1; 

279: 

326: 

5,4.30:" 

'  4,420 

9: 

60: 

6: 

9: 5/  799 

s  6: 

19: 

3.095: 

716: 

10,962: 

11.565 

s  1: 

10: 

5: 

3: 

13: 

19 

:     2/  « 

38: 

36: 

23: 

73! 

22 

:  45: 

Is 

,  3i 

4 : 

3/ 

:  4,566: 

9,096: 

Q,090: 

17,239: 

17.391 

Other  Africa  .'. 

Total  World  , .  . 

1/  Milled  rice,  including  brown,  broken,  screenings  ^nd  brewers'  rice  and 
rough  rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Less  than  500  bags,    ij  Based  on  information  relating  to  military  supply 
programs,  1952-53  allocations,  ^nd  shipments  to  R.O.K.     *J  Includes  179,000 
bngs  to  Hong  Kong;  and  a  preliminary  estimate  of  616,000  bngs  to  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 


Source:     Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  2.  RICE:  United  States  exports •  to  -specified  countries, 
  1935-36  to  1949-50  jjug^W^g]  ll  


continent  ^nd  i  i935-36;l936-37J1937-3B:193^-3c?*B1939-^0:19A0-a:l-9a-4-2 

country  :  ,   ,  '           '  :   :  :  ;  

1  1*000  ':.  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000..:  1,000 

•    •  bags    :  bags,-'  :  hr  gs   ':  bags    :  bags    :  b°  gs    •  bags 

IJESTERN  HEMISPHERE:            :'  i         ■    :  "*r"^    :  :  : 

C-nrdc*. .........  'f  •      72:         60s  147:       195:  156:       280:  207 

British  Honduras  , ,.:  '.Zj    :.     2/    :  Zj    :      2/    :  2/.   .:  .  .  g/„    :  0 

Eritish  Hest  Indies..,...:  2/    :      2/    :  2/    :      2/    :  2:      2/    i  ■  43 

Cute...               ......  .  ;..!  333:.   •  378:  2,033:'  2,395:  2,395*  -3,420:-  3,506 

Netherlands.  Antilles.....:  2:           1:  2:    '       2:  ,  .  3 3;.  3 

Venezuela.;.....  ..:  2/':      2/    :  -  *  2:  e * "   "  3;  \  '27:         13:   '  75 

Other  countries ........  . .:  93°         30:  377:      .  64:          50; .  ,  .  •   83 ■:     ;  176 

Total  U.  Hemisphere  \  500 : ■      469:  2.561:    2.65?:.  2, 633 :  -  3 ,799:  4.010 

•  EUROPE:  :     :  '     :     i  :             :  •       .  :        .     i  ■  .. 

■   Belgiun  &  Luxembourg. ;.;.:  39:         28:'      151:       133:  46:  0:    .  0 

Frcnce.    :  28:         40:  8£:  .        .1:  5:           0:  ■  0 

Germany  .:  28:.         8:  14:  %     ,     2:  .0?.       ..0:  0 

Greece....,  ....  :  83:         41:  162:''   'l26:  .3?;     ...  0:  0 

Netherlands,  t:  ,    10:-..       13:  118:        '95:  .16:.,     ..0:  0 

Sweden  :  '.   .24*          4:  33:         30:.'      74?.,      75:   •  156 

Switzerland   .0:-         0:  -  0:           3:  45:          .0:  .'157 

United  Kingdon.... 46f      '  58:  "     74:       108:  .  106:.    2/    :  0 

Other  countries ..........  :  27:  13:  64:'     '    97:  .     .94:      '  18:  26 

Total  Europe   ■  285:       205:  701:        595:  418:  •      93:  339 

ISU:     ■  -  ■  :  ■                     :  ..    ....     ■   •  .  .            .  .  :  ...        s  ■ 

S-udi  •Arabia;*-. .      .  .  v. .:.  ;:  '     0:  .         0:  g/~    :      g/    :  2/    :           0:    :  . "  0 

Ceylon.  :  .     0:           0-*  0:        ,  0*  Q:.  ••;  •  •  0*  V  -  0 

Indonesia  .:  2/    :           0*  0?           0:  .  .  6:  .  ,  g/ .  :  0 

Philippines  \  ..:  3:           I:  2:     '    13:  ,    6:          8:  2 

Chin-   2/    :      2/    :  2/  .  :    .  2/   ":.  .  2/    .:.     2/    :  1 

Korea.  ,..e  ..:  '         0:           0:  0:           0:  ..0:.        .  0:  0 

J-p-n  ...  :  2/    :           0:  "oV       '  "0:  2/..:.'..    2:.  2/ 

Other'  countries  . :  1:      2/    :  2/  '  1      2/  '  ':  5:   2:.  2/ 

Total  Asia  :  4:           1:  2:         13:  11:  ■       12:  3 

OCE/'NIA.. .....  :  2/    7     2/    '•:  2/    :  '   2/    ?  5:  .     ''  2r  7 

Liberia..............  :  ~    0:           0:  6:           0:  gj .    :.        .02  ,42 

Other  Africa                                    2?  2:  .  1:      2/1  1:           1:  ;  1 

Total  World  :  791:       677:  3,265:  "3,267:  3.C68:    3.907:  4,402 


Continued 
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Table  2.    RICE:     United  States  exports  to  specified 
countries,  1935-36  to  1949-50  {August- July)  l/L  Continued 


Continent  arid 

: 1942- 

51943- 

:1944- 

:1945- 

! 1946- 

:1947- 

:  194.3- 

5.1949- 

country  ; 

:  43 

44 

s  45 

:  46 

5  47 

:  48 

;  49 

5  50 

:1,000 

: 1,000 

a,  000 

51,000 

51,000 

: 1,000 

5.1,000 

;l,000 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE:-  -  ,  • 

•  b^  gs 

'  bags 

!b°£S 

'  ba  gs 

:bags 

.'baps 

5  bags 

5  bags 

• 

• 

•  382 

f-  364 

5  300. 

5  243 

:•  5/5 

5  "457 

5  469 

British  Honduras  3  \ 

i  2 

'  0 

!  21 

;.  27 

5.  10 

:  8 

5  <: 

5  17 

British  West  Indies. . .  

:      •  6 

:  110 

:  30 

K.  96 

»  22 

;  112 

5  136 

!  121 

5  2,984 

53,330 

53,355 

5  4,650 

5  5,267 

5  5*223 

:  6,119 

Netherlands  Antilles  

o'  7 

5  8 

!  6 

5.  8 

:  .  6 

5.  2 

5  12 

!  19 

i  5 

'  1 

5  2 

5    .  .  4 

5  5 

5  148 

5  220 

"  Other  countries ..... ,' .' s' . ' . . .  * , 

V 

'  14 

:  24 

:  7.8 

5  15" 

:  49 

;  96 

:  265 

Total Hemisphere..',........ 

.•3,004' 

•3t503- 

'3t776 

'3.866' 

=4,950 

55,988 

:6t074 

5  7,230 

EUROPE: 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg. 

■  0> 

:  0: 

0 

■ .  .9- 

!.   .  l: 

.  1.. 

>■  75 

5  277 

!      -  o<" 

:  69- 

:.  26- 

:  2/ 

!  24 

•  3 

:  2/ 

•  0' 

0« 

'  U  ! 

:    2/  : 

:      .  2: 

:  46' 

5  24 

1  49! 

'  69= 

:  6: 

.  ; .  1 

!  94! 

:  221 

5  224 

0! 

213 : 

2/..: 

\  2/.. 

!.       ■  1- 

;  2/ 

5  12 

.:     2/  - 

:     2/  « 

2/  1 

:     2/  ! 

'  2/..: 

2/  ! 

2/' 

:  0 

•  :  V 

!  0« 

71«    2/  : 

2/  ■ 

!     2/  ! 

!        49  = 

:  110 

605: 

179: 

2/  ' 

.  0: 

2: 

1: 

2/ 

J  453! 

557! 

362  = 

10,: 

101: 

215! 

60 

1.2115 

963! 

136! 

1?! 

225! 

610: 

707 

ASB.: 

*  < 

Saudi  Arabia.  

t  0j 

15! 

:  7: 

.32: 

:,  130: 

153! 

76 

:  0: 

:  0: 

22: 

0: 

0: 

:  .  .  0: 

0: 

:  0 

:  0: 

0: 

:  601: 

:  0; 

:  .  10"! 

:  886. 

!  1,733 

:      .  0: 

0; 

:  1,862: 

2,541 

5  .2/..: 

'1,257- 

5  18 

:  0; 

0: 

648: 

•  492: 

2,028: 

811: 

:  0 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0.: 

.  .447: 

42: 

0 

0: 

0s .  .  .  .  0: 

:.  1: 

:  ••  j.: 

24! 

1,367 

•    ?/  : 

11: 

31: 

.8: 

.  190: 

'  .  5: 

31: 

75 

11: 

68: 

3,126: 

3.256; 

2,621: 

3,204: 

3,i  269 

13  s 

16: 

7: 

1: 

3; 

5: 

6 

49? 

83: 

57: 

22: 

56: 

7 

Other  Africa .... .'. .-.   

90s 

2/  : 

2/  : 

2/  : 

1: 

• 

2 

Total  World. .  .  

,?4, 737: 4, 877; 4, 906: 7, i74: 

8,276: 

8,860: 

9,951: 

11,221 

l/  Milled  rice  including  brown,  broken,  screenings  ~nd  brewers'  rice,  -nd  rough 
rice  converted  to  terns  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Less  than  500  pounds. 


Source:     Bureau  of  the  Census 
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FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTES— RICE 

\ 

Japanese  Rice  Import  Requirements  for  1953~5U 

Above  Earlier  Expectations  ^  ^  ^3 

The  following  information  has  been  received  by  cable  fr6AS.DEPART&Lr 
Dexter  V»  Rivenburgh,  Marketing  Specialist,  .from  Tokyo,  Japan;-*™  ■  

"Latest  information  relating  to  the  1953  rice  crop  in  Japan  indicates 
the  lowest  production  in  a  number  of  years  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
throughout  the  growing  season  and  typhoon  damage ol/   This  will  require 
material  increases  in  over-all  imports  of  cereals~and  particularly  rice  from 
world  sources*    In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  national  income  resulting 
in  lower  returns  to  farmers,  the  Japanese  Government  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  heavy  expenditures  for  added  imports  plus  increases  in  amounts 
involved  in  domestic  subsidies© 

"Japanese  purchases  of  United  States  rice  in  1953-5U  are  expected  to 
exceed  the  amounts  exported  from  the  United  States  tc  Japan  from  either  the  1953. 
or  the  1952  crops  (approximately  272,000  and  221,000  short  tons,  respectively) * 
Indications  are  that  substantial  amounts  already  have  been  contracted  forP 
The  total  amount  which  may  be  exported  to  Japan  from  the  1953  United  States 
crop  will,  however,  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rice  price  levels  in  the 
next  three  months c,    Japan  will  again  provide  a  most  important  outlet  for  the 
United  States  rice  crop  if  prices  for  export  grades  remain  reasonably  com- 
petitive with  Southeast  Asia  priceso    However,  should  there  be  sharp  advances 
in  prices  the  Japanese  Government  will  be  forced  to  maximize  procurement  in 
other  areas  at  more  favorable  prices  regardless  of  grade  or  condition,  and 
total  exports  to  Japan  from  the  United  States  will  be  curtailed.    There  are 
considerable  stocks  of  rice  outside  the  United  States  which  have  not  been 
moving  in  world  export  during  1953  because  of  unusually  low  quality*    There  is 
now  some  evidence  of  price  concessions  on  part  of  such  stocks  amounting  to  as 
much  as  $30-450  a  tonc    Should  United  States  prices  of  export-grade  rise 
appreciably  above  October  levels,  then  the  shift  of  purchase  to  other  sources 
would  become  an  economic  necessity  for  Japan*" 

T?    The  first  FAS  estimate  of  the  1953.  worJA^ production,  of  rice,  which  will 
Include  an  estimate  for  Japan,  is  scheduled  Ibi*  release  on  November  16« 


•T1 
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FOREIGN  AG R 1 LAR 

UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT  ,  OF  AGRICULTURE  !|||||: 
FORE  IG  N  .  .A  G  R.l  C  U.ULU.R  A  L  •  S» 
•  WA  S  H  I  NGTO  N ,  :b'.Qv-; 


FR  15-53 


*  NOV3  0  :C53 


U.3.0£PARTM€NT0FASF,.GULlUP:Lj  ^ 

.,   .  __.    .       ......         .  ■  ■- »  ' 


WORLD  RICK  CROP  PROSPECTS  FAVORABLE 


World  rice  production  in  1953-54-  (August- July)  will  be  slightly  larger  than 
in  the  vear  before,  according  to  the  first  estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.    Rice  acreages  were  extended  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  and  .in  most 
of  the  countries  larger  crops  than  last  year  are  either  now  being  harvested  or 
in  prospect. 

The  1953-54-  world  harvest  of  rough  rice  is  forecast  at  359,000  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  357,000  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year,  and  with 
335,000  million  rounds  in  the  prewar  average  (1935-36/39-4-0)  period.  Increased 
production  is  indicated  for  all  Continents.    Larger  acreages  were  sown  in  all 
regions  except  Europe,  where  favorable  weather  during  the  growing  season  resulted 
in  yields  per  acre  that  more  than  offset  the  acreage  decline. 

Northern  Hemisphere;     Harvesting  of  bumper  crops  is  now  in  progress  in  some 
countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  while  in  others  the  outturn  is  below  normal. 
Substantial  gains  occurred  in  the  rice  acreage  of  North  America,  notably  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  where  larger  crops  are  being  harvested.    The  forecast 
of  rice  acreage  in  Cubr-  shows  a  pronounced  increase,  and  with  continued  good 
weather,  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  in  1952  by  about  100  million  pounds  (rough 
rice  basis).    Rice  acreage  increases  were  planned  also  in  Central  America,  but 
production  in  some  countries  was  retarded  by  unseasonal  weather. 

Italy  and  Spain  are  harvesting  larger  crops  from  increased,  acreages. 
Producers  of  France  and  Greece  were  unable  to  plant  all  the  intended  acreages 
because  of  unfavorable  weather,  but  improved  conditions  in  latter  months  resulted 
in  larger  crops  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Shortage  of  water  for  irrigation  in 
Portugal  also  prevented  some  acreage  intended  for  rice  from  being  sown,  and 
continued  dry  weather  caused  a  reduction  in  por-acre  yields  as  compared  with  a 
year  earlier. 


Egypt 1 s  production  is  expected  to  show  a  moderate  increase.    Permits  were 
granted  for  a  larger  rice  acreage  than  in  1952,  but  water  supplies  were  not 
adequate  to  permit  a  return  to  the  large  rice  area  of  the  average  (194-5-4-9) 
postwar  period,     Iran  and  Iraq  increased  the  acreage  in  rice,  and  1953  crops  are 
expected  to  be  among  the  largest  on  record.    Turkey's  rice  crop  is  expected  to  be 
as  large  as  last  year's  record  outturn. 

Nearly  all  the  available  rice  area  of  South  Korea  was  planted  this  year, 
generally  good  weather  has  prevailed  through  the  season,  and  the  current  harvest 
is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  history. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  1953  rice  crop  of  Japan  is  the  smallest  in  many  years. 
Substantial  crop  losses  were  sustained  in  the  typhoons  and  floods  of  late  June 
and  August.     In  addition  to  that,  cool  weather  delayed  transplanting,  and  continued 
to  retard  growth  throughout  the  growing  season.    Prolonged  periods  of  cool,  cloudy 
weather,  when  sunshine  'was  essential  for  growth,  prevented  a  large  part  of  the 
crop  from  maturing  normally. 

Although  statistics  for  the  1953  rice  harvest  of  China  have  not  been  re- 
ported, indications  point  to  a.  decrease  below  last  year's  outturn  because  of 
unfavora bl o  wea  th  er . 

Main  rice  crop  of  southern  Asia;     Increased  production  is  in  prospect  for 
other  countries  of  the  Far  Fast  where  the  crop  is  now  in  the  growing  stage  and 
will  be  harvested  mainly  in  December.    These  include  Burma,  India,  Indochina, 
Malaya,  Pakistan,  the  Philippine  Republic  and  Thailand.    Production  is  expected 
to  increase  also  in  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  Ceylon,  where  2  crops  a  year  are  harvest- 
ed.    Acreages  and  production  of  the  crops  harvested  in  these  countries  in  late 
1953  are  larger  than  a  year  "go,  and  indications  point  to  further  increases  in 
the  first  crops  of  1954.     Indonesia  pl.~ns  to  increase  rice  acreage  to  be  planted 
main! v  in  February. 

Southern  Hemisphere  %    Rice  acreages  are  continuing  to  be  expanded  in  the 
countries  of  South  America,  notably  Colombia  and  Venezuela.    Brazil's  rice  acreage 
is  expected  to  show  an  increase  because  of  the  current  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  rice.     Since  rice  in  the  southern  areas  of  South* Americ-  is  only  now  being 
planted,  it  is  too  e^rly  to  appraise  crop  prospects,  except  to  apply  average 
yields  per  °cr'e  to  areas  reported  planted. 

Surplus  countries:     without  exception,  larger  rice  crops  are  being,  or  are 
expected  to  be,  harvested  in  all  countries  that  usually  h-ve  surpluses  for  export, 
and  -^lso  in  some  that  have  rice  for  export  only  from  time  to  time.    The  total 
increase  over  1952-53  production  in  these  countries  is  estimated  at  7,000  million 
pounds  (2,. -',50, 000  short  tons  in  terms  of  milled,  rice). 

The  largest  gain  in  production  in  these  surplus  countries  is  in  the  "rice 
bowl"  of  Asia  -  Burma,  Indochina,  and  Thailand  -  where  total  production  is  esti- 
mated, at  44,700  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  an  increase  of  4,200  million  pounds 
(1,470,000  short  tons  in  terms  of  milled)  from  the  40,500  million  pounds  of  a 
ye^r  earlier. 

Burma  increased  rice  acreage  by  about  500,000  acres,  "■nd  above-average  yields 
per  acre  rrc  expected  to  be  harvested.    Rice  acreage  was  extended  substantially 
also  in  Ombodia  and  South  Vietnam.    Drought  in  Cambodia,  however,  reduced  con- 
siderably the  total  production  of  that  country.    Dry  w< ather  in  South  Vietnam 
decreased  the  output  to  some:  extent,  but  production  is  expected  to  exceed  that 
of  last  year  because  of  the  large  increase  in  acreage  planted.     Prospects  in 
Thailand  are  for  a  bumper  crop  in  1953-54. 

Gains  in  production  are  expected  in  other  surplus  countries  (in  order  of 
volume)  in  Pakistan,  Brazil,  South  Korea,  United  States,  Egypt,  Spain,  Colombia, 
and  Italy.     It  is  too  earlv  in  the  sc. -a son  to  have  production  estimates  of  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  Ecuador,  British  Guiana,  Uruguay,  ^gentina,  Australia  rvnd  Madagascar; 
however,  if  normal  weather  results  in  the  production  of  average  yields  per  acre, 
these  countries  also  will  h^vo  surplus  s  larger  than  those  obtained  from  the 
1952-53  production. 


